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ON SAMPLING 


N a large number of statistical investigations it is impos- 
| sible to obtain data covering the whole field of enquiry 
either because, as in the case of price, wage, and 
unemployment statistics, there is no power to compel 
persons to furnish information, or, as in the case of biological 
enquiries, the field is too vast and too little explored. We 
must then proceed by the method of samples, and it is of 
the highest importance that those samples should be both 
reliable and representative. Any admission of bias vitiates 
the sample to that extent. Sampling may be done in two 
ways, either by inviting all well-disposed persons to furnish 
the information required, as was done in the Board of Trade 
enquiries into earnings and hours of labour in 1906, or a 
selected sample may be taken of a definite size representa- 
tive in the proper proportions of all variations of the subject 
matter under investigation. Mr. Dana Durand, the Director 
of the Bureau of the United States Census, has proposed the 
adoption of the latter method in the future collection of 
agricultural statistics in the United States. In an article in 
the “ Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical 
Association ” for December, 1913, after referring to the 
“large margin of error which has heretofore existed in some 
phases of the agricultural census . . . partly due to the 
inherent difficulty of the inquiries and to the fact that few 
farmers keep records or accounts of their business,” he 
says: “A method of relieving the decennial schedule of 
agriculture without loss of valuable information would be 
by addressing certain questions only to selected farmers— 
selected, of course, strictly at random. . . . It would be 
peculiarly adapted to information about values. If one- 
tenth, or even one-twenticth, of all farmers scattered 
throughout the country were asked to report the value of 
their live stock, or of the various products of their farms, 
average values computed from these returns and applied 
to the numbers or quantities reported fromall farms would 
give substantially correct total values.” 

This proposal for so drastic a change has been taken for 
comment just because it raises in a conspicuous manner 
the difficulties attaching to the proper “ random ” selection 
of persons to give information. A selection which was simply 
made at haphazard would obviously be futile ; “ random ” 





here means without obvious bias, so that the selected farmers 
should be sufficiently representative of the different forms 
of agriculture practised. Account must be taken of geological 
and meteorological conditions, of the different kinds and 
qualities of crops and cattle raised, of proximity to markets 
and of the nature of the markets, of the scale of cultural and 
marketing operations, of skill in marketing, of precision 
in record keeping, and of many other matters which contri- 
bute to give a selection a truly representative character. 
When the collection of the statistics has to extend over so 
wide and varied an area as the United States, the particulars 
obtained from one-twentieth or even one-tenth of the farmers 
would appear a very slender basis on which to build up 
comprehensive statistics, and the task of making the list of 
selected farmers seems so great as to strain the resources of 
even the most omniscient Government Department. In this 
example the difficulties are obvious and startling, but they 
are inherent in the problem itself, and occur no matter how 
limited is the scope of the investigation. To have an unbiased 
selection we require a selector unbiased, either by ignorance 
or prejudice. 

Difficulties almost as great arise when all attempts at 
selection are abandoned and schedules are issued broadcast 
to everyone who may be willing to furnish the required 
information as to wages, prices, expenditure, etc., for here 
a more subtle form of selection comes into play. ‘“ Thus,” 
says Mr. Udny Yule in his Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics, “in collecting returns as to family income and 
expenditure from working-class households, the families with 
lower incomes are almost certain to be under-represented ; 
they largely ‘escape the sampler’s fingers’ from their 
simple lack of ability to keep the necessary accounts. 
It is almost impossible to say, however, to what extent they 
are under-represented, or to form any estimate as to the 
possible error when two such samples taken by different 
persons at different times, or in different places, are compared. 
Again, if estimates as to crop-production were formed on 
the basis of a limited number of voluntary returns, the 
estimates would be likely to err in excess, as the persons who 
made the returns would probably include an undue pro- 
portion of the more intelligent farmers whose crops would 
tend to be above average. Whilst voluntary returns are in 
this way liable to lead to more or less unrepresentative 
samples, compulsory sampling does not evade the difficulty. 
Compulsion could not ensure equally accurate and trust- 
worthy returns from illiterate and well-educated workmen, 
from intelligent and unintelligent farmers.”” Voluntary wage 
returns, again, tend to select themselves according to the 
goodwill, size, and intelligence of the employers, thus raising 
the apparent wage averages, for bad employers will not, 
and stupid and, very frequently, small employers cannot, 
make returns. 

When several limited samples have been taken from the 
same material, their results will be found to vary, and in 
certain circumstances we can compare these samples with one 
another, or with the result that would be obtained from a 
more extended series of observations, and so form an opinion 
as to the likelihood that the observed divergencies are due 
simply to fluctuations in sampling. These conditions are, 
again to quote Mr. Udny Yule, “ all the samples and all the 
individual contributions to each sample being taken under 
precisely the same conditions, and the individual ‘ events ” 
or appearances of the character being quite independent.” 
Thus, if we were comparing the death-rates of samples of 
persons, each sample should contain only persons of one sex 
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and one age, living under the same sanitary conditions. In 
such a case we can measure the “ standard deviation,” or 
“the square root of the arithmetic mean of the squares of 
all deviations, deviations being measured from the arith- 
metic mean of the observations,” by comparing it with the 
“standard error” or standard deviation arising from the 
application of the laws of probability to a series of observa- 
tions of the same size as the given sample. Experience tells 
us that the great majority of the observations in a series lie 
within a range of plus or minus three times the standard 
deviation. If then the standard deviation, or measure of the 
range of fluctuations, lies within a range of plus or minus 
three times the standard error, the observed result may 
have arisen simply owing to fluctuations of sampling, but 
if it is outside that range it is probably significant, indicating 
the working of some special cause. A good example of the 
application of this method will be found in Dr. Goring’s 
Report on “The English Convict” (reviewed in the BLUE 
Book SuppLeMENT for 30th August, 1913), where the differ- 
ences between certain physical characteristics of different 
groups of criminals are compared, and the conclusion is arrived 
at that “ despite wide differences between the means, taking 
them altogether, these differences are not so great as might 
reasonably be expected from the process of sampling in 
groups consisting of such relatively small numbers of indi- 
viduals as those within our criminal sub-groups.” This 
mathematical result leads to the important verdict that 
“our data do show that physical differences exist between 
different kinds of criminals : precisely as they exist between 

different kinds of law-abiding people. But, when allowance 

is made for a certain range of probable variation, and when 

they are reduced to a common standard of age, stature, 

intelligence, and class, ete., these differences tend entirely 

to disappear . . . there is no such thing as a physical criminal 

type.” The whole of this valuable Report is cloquent as to 
the use which may be made of the “ standard error,” but 

it must be borne in mind that such use is still strictly limited, 
and that it cannot as a rule be applied to cases like those 
indicated above, where the method of taking the sample is 
necessarily biased. In certain cases, where the conditions as 
to the uniform and independent character of the samples 
and observations are not present, we may still test our 

results mathematically, but the methods, especially in the 
case where the events in a series are not independent, are 

too complicated to be indicated here. 

The general results that are arrived at may be briefly 
summed up. Samples should always be as large as possible, 
and when different samples are compared they should be 
as uniform as possible. Any departures from the norm of 
excellence should always be clearly stated, the magnitude 
of the whole from which the sample is taken should be given, 
and cautions should be given as to the possibilities of any 
unconscious selection or bias of the kind indicated above. 
The conclusions that we draw from the figures will be largely 
influenced by those considerations ; we shall be much more 
impressed by the Board of Trade figures of cotton trade 
wages, representing a sample of 41 per cent., than by those 
for carters and carmen, representing a sample of some 3 or 
4 per cent. Next, the results should be subjected to the 
appropriate mathematical tests, so that we may not attribute 
to some specific cause fluctuations which are due to the 
chances of sampling. Lastly, and this is not the least impor- 
tant, we must avoid drawing general conclusions from small 
samples. In many fields of sociological enquiry we can only 
deal with small samples, and it is proper that these should 
be taken and investigated and the results of the analysis 
chronicled. But these results can only be taken as true for 
the particular sample ; they must be checked by the taking 
of many samples, so that the complex biological and social 
causes at work may be brought out. This caution holds 
particularly with regard to the investigations which have 
been made as to the inherited alcoholism, tuberculosis, 
insanity, and crime, and the incidence of these on the elder 
members of families. Much more evidence still is required 
before general conclusions can validly be deduced. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Royal Commission on the Civil Service: Fourth Report. Cd. 7338. 1s. 4d. 


This report does not cover the India Office, Crown Agents 
for the Colonies, Ecclesiastical Commission, Trinity Hows: 
College of Heralds; Dockyard, Arsenal, and other manu. 
facturing employees and labourers; the subordinate staff of 
the General Post Office; the Public Record Office; and the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services and the Legal Depart- 
ments, these last two groups being left for future enquiry 
The report is concerned with 60,000 persons, of whom about 
25,000 are serving on a temporary basis. The Civil Service 
has passed through three stages—patronage, up to 1855; 
limited competition, from 1855 to 1870; and open com. 
petition, since 1870 ; but each later stage did not exclude the 
earlier, and all three systems are in force to-day. The 
general conclusion is that “ the fundamental principiles upon 
which the Civil Service is based appear to be sound, and that 
in the main, its organisation is efficient ” ; we have now “9 
competent, zealous, and upright body of officers.” Various 
defects, some important, remain, however, to be remedied. 

The duties of the Serviee may be distinguished as “ adminis- 
trative,” “ clerical,” and “ routine,” and the fundamental 
principle of organisation should be division of labour. 
Officers of the upper ranks require to be of the highest 
ability, for “ the Civil Service is now being called upon to 
take a larger share in carrying out the policy of the legislature 
than has been usual in the past.” For general administra- 
tive and clerical work, apart from professional or technical 
officers, open competition should be maintained, and should 
be brought into more intimate relations with the general 
educational system of the country. The recruitment of the 
whole Service by one examination open to boys leaving the 
elementary school is impossible, and the removal of elass 
barriers should be attained by the reform of education, so 
that “ not only must every grade of education be efficient 
in itself, but the passage from one grade to another must be 
open to suitable students in every locality, without either 
restriction of social class, or unnecessary complexity of 
administrative machinery.”” The Majority Report of the 
Commission proposes to substitute for the present five 
classes of clerks three classes, corresponding respectively 
to three branches of education—intermediate secondary, 
complete secondary, and university; the entrance ages 
should be coincident with the leaving ages at the different 
classes of schools, a correspondence lacking in the present 
system. These three classes are: 

Junior Clerical Class, in lieu of Boy Clerks and Assistant 
Clerks. Entrance age, 16, corresponding to leaving age for 
intermediate secondary education. Salary, £50—£5—£85 
—£7 10s.—£130—£10—£200, with an “‘ efficiency bar” at 
£130, and staff posts for supervisory work running up to 
£250 or £300. 

Senior Clerical Class, in lieu of Second Division and 
Intermediate Clerks. Entrance age, 18, corresponding to 
conclusion of a complete secondary curriculum. Salary, 
£85 —£7 10s. — £130 — £10 — £290 —£15 — £350, with an 
“ efficiency bar ” at £290; beyond the scale there should be 
staff posts with salaries of varying amounts not exceeding 
£450 or, exceptionally, £500. 

The Administrative Class, corresponding to the officers 
at present recruited by the Class I. examination or promoted 
to posts ordinarily filled by that examination. Entrance 
age, 22-24. Salaries for all departments should be 
standardised. 

The examinations for the two lower classes should be 
recast so as “to obtain the best results of the regular 
educational system which is in actual operation,” and as 
soon as is practicable a school-leaving certificate should be 
required as a condition of candidature ; technical subjects 
like book-keeping, shorthand, and typewriting should be 
excluded. Labour-saving contrivances should be adopted 
as far as possible, and a thorough “ grading down” of 
work should be adopted so that work which could be 
effectively performed by a lower class should not be 
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assigned to a higher class. The new Junior Clerical Class 
would probably be able to undertake some work at present 
done by Second Division and Intermediate Clerks. It is 
also recommended that a special committee should be 
appointed to ascertain whether the Class I. examination 
unduly favours the curricula of the older Universities and 
handicaps those of the newer, and, if that is found to be 
the case, to revise the syllabus for the examination. 

The permanent heads of certain great departments and 
the holders of certain posts requiring “ professional ” 
qualifications are appointed direct by the Crown. Most 
“heads” have entered the Service by one of the usual 
methods, but some, including persons “ whose previous 
careers suggested no obvious qualification for the duties of 
the official positions concerned,” have been appointed from 
outside. The Commissioners condemn such unjustifiable 
appointments, and urge that when an outsider is appointed 
to such a post a statement of his qualifications should be 
laid before Parliament. 

Competitive examination is not suited for posts requiring 
technical or professional qualifications, but all vacancies 
should be publicly notified, and preliminary selection should 
be made by a committee for each department, on which the 
Civil Service Commission should be represented. Limited 
competitions after personal selection by a Minister or official 
should be abolished. 

“Temporary employés should be engaged, as a rule, for 
definite periods ; they should be re-engaged only on sufficient 
cause shown, and then also for definite periods. When 
situations recognised as temporary prove likely to be 
permanent, the qualifications of persons originally appointed 
to them by nomination should be carefully scrutinised ; 
those persons who pass the scrutiny should be placed on the 
establishment and the rest should not be re-engaged.” 

Detailed consideration is given to the application of these 
principles in the various departments. The most notable 
recommendations are the entire recasting of the Scottish 
Administrative Boards and the Irish Departments, the 
abolition of the system of nomination and special examina- 
tion in the Board of Agriculture, the appointment of 
“examiners”’ in the Board of Education by open com- 
petition, the making of the Road Board responsible to a 
Minister, the bringing of the staffs of the Road Board and 
the Development Commission under Civil Service rules, and the 
future appointment of clerks in Labour Exchanges by open 
competition. It is also suggested that the organisation of 
the office of the Public Trustee should be assimilated to that 
of the Service generally. 

Progress within a non-graded class is dependent on 
passing certain “‘ efficiency bars,” but at present the grant 
of the required certificates is a mere formality; in future 
those bars should be made real tests of competence. Promo- 
tion within graded classes or from one class to another should 
depend solely on merit. Means should be adopted to bring 
the claims of meritorious officers under the notice of heads 
of departments—e.g., confidential discussion between the 
head and his responsible subordinates respecting the character 
and work of the official staff, and a written record of service. 
At present “‘ we have received evidence which suggests to 
us that a short period of service as private secretary to a 
Minister may carry disproportionate weight with respect to 
promotion.” Promotion from the Junior to the Senior 
Clerical Class and from the latter to the Administrative 
Class should be exceptional. During 1892-1911 out of 
every 15 Class I. vacancies about two have been filled by 
promotions from the Second Division. Considering that 
Second Division Clerks are employed in more than 60 
departments, in only 16 of which officers of the Administra- 
tive Class are also employed concurrently ; that there are 
4,000 Second Division Clerks to about 450 of the Administra- 
tive Class; and that, outside Class I., 800 staff posts, 
carrying salary from £350 to £700, are held by promoted 
Second Division Clerks, the Commissioners think that 

the opportunities of promotion for clerks of the Second 
Division have been in the past amply sufficient both to 








reward merit and to satisfy all reasonable expectations.” 
They suggest, however, that the qualifying period for pro- 
motion should be reduced from 8 to 6 years, so as to reduce 
the risk of becoming fossilized through routine. 

The Majority propose that the Treasury should be 
strengthened “for the purpose of establishing a more 
effective control over the organisation of the Civil Service.” 
A special section of the Treasury should be constituted “ so 
as to possess experience of various branches of the Service,” 
and should consult periodically with heads of departments 
as to questions of organisation. In particular two of its 
functions would be “ to secure that in each department there 
shall exist efficient machinery for recognising and rewarding 
exceptional cases of ability and merit, and to ensure that 
such cases shall be brought to the notice of other depart- 
ments when the interests of the public service require this 
to be done,”’ and “ to secure that in cases where it would be 
to the advantage of the Service that transfers should he made 
from one department to another, such transfers shall take 
place.” It is to be observed that no suggestions are made 
as to the training of Civil Servants subsequent to appoint- 
ment so that they may acquire an acquaintance with those 
outside facts with which they may have to deal inside their 
offices, except that in relation to the Board of Agriculture 
it is casually remarked that “ if special study is in any case 
necessary, facilities for it may be accorded.” 

The Majority Commissioners think that the employment 
of women should be extended whenever the services of 
women “ will best promote the public interest.”” They hold 
that “‘ women’s services are (subject to exceptions which in 
the higher branches are important) less efficient on the whole 
than those of men”; that the minimum salary for a woman 
clerk should be £65, and that where the character and 
conditions of work are similar (as in inspectorates) “* the pay 
of women should approximate to equality with that of men ”’; 
that segregation of the sexes in offices should be maintained ; 
that retirement on marriage should be enforced ; that more 
women shou'd be appointed as inspectors; and that the 
Treasury should institute an enquiry into the administrative 
posts in each department which might with advantage be 
filled by women. 

Members of the General Departmental and Professional 
Civil Service should observe “ a proper reserve and reticence 
both in speech and writing in respect to political questions ” 
and should not be mixed up with the “ local politics ” 
regarding local authorities, as these run on parallel lines with 
national politics; the freedom of the Subordinate Civil 
Service need not be so restricted. A special enquiry should 
be held into the question of freedom of association among 
Civil Servants, and especially as to the right of Service 
associations to affiliate to political parties. 

In this summary we have dealt generally with the recom- 
mendations of the sixteen Commissioners forming the 
majority, but all of these members, except the Chairman, 
make reservations on specific points, and Sir H. H. Primrose, 
Sir Guy Granet, and Mr. A. A. Booth present a Minority 
Report. 


LOCAL TAXATION PROBLEMS 


Appendix to the Final Report (England and Wales) of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Local Taxation. Cd. 7316. 3s. 1d. 

This is the second instalment of evidence and memoranda 
issued by the Committee. The topics touched upon may 
be divided into three heads: (1) the relations between 
central and local finance ; (2) the local income tax ; (8) the 
valuation of property for rating. 

Of the papers dealing with the first of these topics the 
most interesting are a memorandum by the Home Office on 
the finance of the Police Force, and another by Sir George 
Gibb on Roads. The Home Office paper begins with a 
brief history of the force and of the Exchequer contributions 
towards its maintenance. Much stress is laid upon the 
effectiveness of inspection by the central authority and the 
power to withhold grants in cases of inefficiency. “ In 1857, 
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the year in which the system came into force, 120 county 
and borough police forces were certified as inefficient and 
received no grant in aid; in 1860 this number had fallen 
to 78, in 1870 to 56, in 1875 to 38, in 1885 to 25; in 1890 
every police force in England and Wales was certified as 
efficient ” and received the grant in full. The need for 
police protection varies enormously from one locality to 
another and, within the same locality, from one year to the 
next. Thus the proportion of constables to population 
ranges from 1 to 1,620 in Denbighshire to 1 to 479 in the 
Metropolitan Police district ; while expenditure per con- 
stable in Liverpool was £115 in 1909 (a year of disturbances) 
as compared with £105 in 1908 and £101 in 1910 (a normal 
year). It is impossible to devise any rigid standard of 
needs or efficiency applicable to the whole country or to 
the changing circumstances that time brings. Sir George 
Gibb’s proposals for reform have been adopted in substance 
by the Committee and published in their report, but his 
memorandum contains much additional matter. The burden 
upon localities in respect of roads “‘ when measured in the 
aggregate and on the average is not so excessive as to create 
any grievance,”’ but the inequality of its incidence “ converts 
a moderate average burden into an almost intolerable burden 
in some counties and many districts.” In rural districts, 
for instance, the rates vary from under 2d. to over 3s. in the 
£. Sir George Gibb describes how the present haphazard 
system of control and classification grew up, and observes 
that “it is now generally admitted that the substitution of 
unallocated assigned revenues for earmarked grants was a 
most unfortunate step as regards the road system.” 

The local income tax is dealt with in an instructive report 
by Messrs. Braithwaite and Minnis, of the Inland Revenue 
Department. They describe in considerable detail the 
Prussian system and, more summarily, the income taxes 
of Strasburg, Berne, and Zurich. Of the more general fea- 
tures of the Prussian tax the most striking is its democratic 
administration. More strictly relevant to the Committee’s 
line of enquiry is the method of allocating an individual 
income to the different communes in which the recipient 
resides or conducts his business. The regulations on this 
point are extremely complicated. In outline the method 
is as follows. Income from landed property is credited to 
the commune in which the property is situate. With 
regard to incomes from business, “‘ the principle of division 
adopted is invariably that of wages paid.” Where an 
individual has two or more residences, or resides in one 
place and has his business in another, “* the general principle 
is that the commune containing the land or business shall 
have the land or business income, or three-fourths of the 
whole income where the land or business income within 
the commune amounts to or exceeds three-fourths of the 
whole, and that the residence or residences shall have one- 
fourth, or divide the remainder equally among them.” The 
enactments dealing with these and other points are quoted 
in a schedule to the report. In practice agreement and 
compromise between the communes seems to play an impor- 
tant part in allocation. In a memorandum submitted by 
the Board of Inland Revenue the introduction of a local 
income tax into this country is condemned. In the view of 
the Board, it would involve either the abandonment of 
collection at the source or a system of repayment to the 
taxpayers that would be unpopular and extremely difficult 
to work. 

Under the third heading the return is mainly concerned 
with the proposal that valuation for rating purposes should 
be carried out by the Government Valuation Office set up 
under the Budget of 1909-10. The chief advocate of this 
proposal is Mr. Howell Thomas, the Deputy Chief Valuer. 
He is supported by Sir John Barton (head of the central 
department which makes the valuation for rates in Ireland) 
and by Mr. Alexander Walker (City Assessor of Glasgow). 
He is opposed by the representatives of the Rating Surveyors’ 
Association. The evidence and memoranda submitted by 
all these witnesses are published in this volume. Their 
arguments are familiar, but Mr. Thomas gives some interest- 





ing facts as to the organisation of his office, the information 
it is collecting, and its progress with its work. By October 
1912 the “ original ” valuation of about one-third of the 
hereditaments in England and Wales had been made, and 
about one out of every eight of the properties included jn 
the original valuation had been the subject of a valuation 
on an “occasion ” (i.e., on passing at death, by sale or 
under a lease). 


ENGLISH EDUCATION IN 1912-13 


Report of the Board of Education for the year 1912-13. (Cd. 7341 
1914, 11d. 

It has been customary to preface the annual report of the 
Board of Education with a chapter tracing the growth of 
some side of educational activity. The present report 
opens with a most interesting chapter dealing with the 
history of the training of teachers for elementary schools, 
A passing reference is made to the training scheme inaugu- 
rated by Joseph Lancaster in 1805. The association of 
the State with the training of teachers, however, did not 
begin until 1835, in which year Parliament voted £10,000 
for the “ erection of normal or model schools.” The grant 
was continued in succeeding years, being paid to the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society. A 
number of training colleges had sprung up by 1846, when 
the State first made grants for maintenance. In the same 
year the pupil-teacher system was introduced, largely in 
order to provide a continual supply of suitable candidates 
for the training colleges. Hitherto the wrong type of 
persons had been attracted; and the candidates were 
usually people with little education. Indeed, for a long 
time the colleges had to provide not only professional 
training, but also the essentials of a liberal education, 
though with the rise of pupil teachers’ centres, and more 
especially in recent years, owing to the fact that most 
candidates have received a secondary education, the need 
has been much less. 

The training colleges of earlier days were often badly 
staffed and inadequately equipped, whilst the curriculum 
was narrow. The most human portion of the report is 
the Appendix to Chapter I., which contains an account 
of college life, written by old students who received their 
training 80 or more years ago. One teacher writes: 
“Our training college 35 years ago was ecclesiastic in 
structure, clerical in management, semi-monastic in routine, 
and in common with elementary education in early Victorian 
times, almost medizval in methods and thought.” The 
daily routine of one place, which may be taken as typical, 
was as follows: “ 6.30 a.m., rise ; 7 to 8, lecture ; 8 to 8.30, 
breakfast ; 9 to 9.30, morning prayer ; 9.30 to 12, lectures ; 
12 to 1, garden work or drill; 1, dinner; 2 to 5 lectures, 
drawing, and music; 5.30, tea; 6 to 9, private study; 
9 to 9.30, evening prayers; 9.30, retire; 10, lights out!” 
A new era opened in 1890 when the Board of Education 
recognised Day-Training Colleges attached to Universities 
and University Colleges. The effect was not only to increase 
the number of training institutions, but to provide a new 
type of college where the students came into contact with 
eminent scholars. This led the residential colleges to 
strengthen their staffs by the appointment of men and women 
of considerable distinction and experience. By the close 
of 1902 there were 19 Day-Training Colleges with accommo- 
dation for some 2,000 students. The third chapter in the 
history of training colleges opens with the passage of the 
Education Act of 1902, when for the first time local autho- 
rities were given power and encouragement to spend public 
money on the training of teachers. Another means of in- 
creasing the much too meagre supply of trained teachers 
was therefore provided. At the same time, the Board 
increased its control over staff appointments in training 
colleges. Local authorities, stimulated by the generous 
building grant offered by the Board of Education, have 
erected their own colleges. There are now 20 of these 
municipal colleges in England and Wales, with an accom- 
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modation of nearly 4,000. Recently the curriculum has been 
broadened, and a good deal more freedom given to the 
staffs of the colleges, and in many ways the training has 
been improved. The report draws attention to the serious 
danger of “inbreeding” in the new Municipal Colleges. 
“Jt is not good for any district that the teachers of its 
schools should have been brought up, educated, and trained 
within its own boundaries, and should never have been 
compelled to seek a wider experience elsewhere.” 

In 1913 there were 86 colleges in receipt of grant from the 
State, besides one college certified as efficient but not 
receiving grant, and two special colleges for teachers of the 
blind and deaf. Of the 86 institutions, 20 are governed 
by Universities or University colleges, and 20 by local 
education authorities, while the remaining 46 are governed 
by private bodies. There are 47 colleges which are entirely 
undenominational and by the Board’s regulations half the 
places in the remaining colleges must be open to students 
not belonging to the denomination of the college. The 
total accommodation of the colleges is for 18,093 students, 
10,657 places being available for candidates irrespective 
of their religious faith. The total grants from the Govern- 
ment in 1910-11 amounted to £355,210. Building grants 
and rent grants for colleges and hostels attached to training 
colleges amounted to £96,512 in 1912-13. 

The supply of teachers for elementary schools receives 
close attention in the Report. As is well known, there is a 
serious deficiency in the number of intending teachers. 
The total number of entrants in England has fallen from 
11,018 in 1906-7 to 4,486 in 1913-14; in addition to the 
latter number, 95 applications are given as still under con- 
sideration. The corresponding figures for Wales are 883 
and 646, with 49 applications still under consideration. 
It is admitted that the deficiency arises partly from economic 
reasons. The proposals which are made for remedying 
the shortage are three: (1) The development of rural pupil- 
teachership on improved lines, owing to the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient supply of candidates from the secondary 
schools or by means of the bursary system. (2) Some further 
assistance by the State to meet the expenses incidental 
to preliminary education where the bursary system is 
applicable, i.e., to assist authorities to provide earlier 
maintenance allowances for intending teachers attending 
secondary schools. (8) The encouragement and assistance 
of schemes other than the bursar and pupil-teacher systems 
for bringing recruits into the profession, giving local autho- 
nities freedom to try new ways. It is deplorable that the 
percentage of failures is increasing in the Certificate Exami- 
nation for acting teachers, i.e., teachers who take the exami- 
nation for the certificate but who do not go to college. 
In 1908 59-2 per cent. failed to pass; in 1912 the per- 
centage had risen to 75-1 per cent. The increase would 
appear to be due to a decline in the quality of the can- 
didates. 

It is observed that the length of school life in the secondary 
school shows a slight tendency to increase, though the average 
leaving age is still only about 15} for boys and 16 for girls. 
The Board favours an age of entry “ substantially before 
the age of twelve,” and apparently desires an extension 
of the plan adopted by a number of authorities whereby 
parents are required to give an undertaking that the pupil 
shall remain at school a certain number of years or up to a 
certain age. Mention is made of the development of voca- 
tional work in secondary schools. Of 71 schools returned 
as having a definite vocational bias, 34 were rural or agri- 
cultural in character, 25 commercial, and 14 domestic ; 
whilst 8 had an engineering course. The Board is con- 
tinuing its grants for experimental work in a small number 
of secondary schools. The report emphasises the need for 
well-equipped libraries in the secondary schools, and draws 
attention to the parsimony of school governors in this 
direction. Although more may possess collections of books, 
not more than a third of the schools have a separate room 
for the library. . 

Reference is made to the growth of University Tutorial 


Classes organised by Universities in connection with the 
Workers’ Educational Association. The number of classes 
has grown from two in 1907-8 to 107 in 1912-13. During 
the summer of 1913 four vacation schools for picked students 
from these classes were held at the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, and Bangor. 

The number of what are now called Junior Technical 
Schools has considerably increased in recent years. These 
schools are intended “to prepare pupils either for artisan or 
other industrial employment or for domestic employment. 
Under its new regulations the Board requires that each course 
shall cover not less than two nor more than three years, and 
shall occupy the whole time of the pupils during not less 
than 36 weeks in each year. Increased grants are being 
given to schools of Nautical Training, the Board having 
“been much impressed with the necessity for encouraging 
and improving the supply of lads for employment at sea.” 
The statistics set forth in the Report are subject to revision, 
and will be found in a more elaborate form in the two 
volumes of Educational and Financial Statistics which 
appear subsequently to the Annual Report. Special 
attention may be drawn to Appendix VI. of the Report, 
which contains a complete list (covering five and a half 
pages) of both Parliamentary and other papers issued by 
the Board in 1912-13. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 


Estimates for the Civil Services. Memorandum by Financial 
Secretary to Treasury, H. of C. 132, 3}d. Class I., Public 
Works and Buildings, H. of C. 132-I., 8d. Class II., Salaries 
and Expenses of Civil Departments, H. of C. 1382-IL., 
Is. 5d. Class III., Law and Justice, H. of C. 132—III., 1s. 2d. 
Class IV., Education, Science and Art, H. of C. 132-IV., 
74d. Class V., Foreign and Colonial Services, H. of C. 
182-V., 5d. Class VI., Non-effective and Miscellaneous, 
H. of C. 182-VI., 54d. Class VII., Old Age Pensions, 
Labour Exchanges, Insurance, ete., H. of C. 132-VII., 3hd. 
Estimates for Revenue Departments (Customs and Excise, 
Inland Revenue, Post Office), H. of C. 182—VIII., Is. 1d. 

The following figures, abstracted from the Summary 

Table on p. xxxv of the Financial Secretary’s Memorandum, 

give some indication of the growth and present position of 

the expenditure of the Civil Services : 


| Audited Expenditure Grants for 
1913-14 in | Estimates 








——— , Appropria- | 1914-15. 
1905-6. 1911-12. tion Act, 
1913. 
: £ £ £ 
Class I. --- | 2,553,189 3,154,736 3,617,262 3,744,769 
Class II. 2,604,326 4,046,044 4,448,489 4,690,433 
Class III. ose 3,745,268 4,370,100 4,642,346 4,768,634 
Class IV. . | 16,182,475 | 18,993,241 19,800,180 | 19,911,506 
Class V. | 1,966,767 2,068,841 1,514,349 1,836,917 
Class VI. 979,988 1,286,733 1,083,321 1,076,907 


Class VII. 145,293 11,913,651 | 20,460,926 | 21,036,650 














Total 





28,177,306 45,833,346 | 55,566,873 | 57,065,816 
Revenue De- 
partments ... | 19,148,010 | 24,557,139 28,898,720 | 30,847,915 


Grand Total 47,325,316 70,390,485 | 84,465,593 87,913,731 


The figures with regard to the spending departments for 
1913-14 include Supplementary Estimates to the amount of 
£578,555 presented to the House of Commons in July, 
1913. But, “in accordance with established practice,” no 
account is taken of Supplementary Estimates to the amount 
of £96,033 presented on February 18th, 1914. The net 
total of the original estimates for 1913-14 was £54,988,318. 
The difference between the original estimates of the two 
years is therefore an increase in 1914-15 of £2,077,498. 
Class I. covers public works buildings of all kinds provided 
for the King, for both the spending and the revenue depart- 
ments, and for the construction of railways in Ireland. 
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The increase as against 1913-14 is mainly due to the progress 
in the construction of new Government offices, and to the 
development of the Post Office. The growth in the estimates 
for Class II. is mainly due to the provision, made for the first 
time in the original estimates, for the Boards of Control, 
England and Scotland, set up, or to be set up, under the 
Mental Deficiency Act. If comparison is made between the 
original estimates, there would be an increase of £25,000 
over 1913-14 for the Irish Department of Agriculture. This 
is mainly due to the necessity for providing against the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland. There is 
a large increase of £51,070 in the Vote for Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools under Class III. resulting from the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee. An 
additional sum of £10,000 is also included to cover the 
increase in the number of children committed to Industrial 
Schools. Other increases in Class III. are due to the growth 
of charges connected with Land Purchase in Ireland, on the 
Vote for the Land Commission. The expansion of the work 
of the English School Medical Service accounts for £45,000 
out of the increase of £111,568 in Class IV. There is a 
notable increase of £62,665 in the estimate for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service (under Class V.), following on increases 
of £46,316 in 1913-14 and £61,009 in 1912-13. An addition 
of £34,500 to the amount refunded to India in respect of 
Diplomatic and Consular Services in the East, increases of 
staff and salaries, and a rearrangement of the dates of 
payment, are the cause of this change. 

Passing to Class VII. we find that the Votes connected 
with National Health Insurance show a net increase of 
£512,211. Of this sum £175,000 is accounted for by the 
development of the schemes for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. “‘ The balance of the increase is due partly to the 
provisions of the National Insurance Act, 1913, partly to 
the normal growth of population, and partly, in the case of 
the expenses of Central Administration, to provision being 

ade for the large temporary staff required to deal with 
the claims of societies for reserve values.”” The increase 
in the Vote for Old Age Pensions is £110,000 as opposed to 
the increase of £400,000 in the Estimate 1913-14 over that 
for 1912-13. The anticipated growth in the number of 
pensioners is 16,000. ‘* The increase of £53,598 in the Vote 
for Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance is 
wholly due to additions to staff, improvements of pay, and 
automatic increments of salary.” 

Of the estimates for the three Revenue departments, that for 
Customs and Excise alone shows practically no increase. 
The Inland Revenue Estimate is up by £176,670, mainly 
owing to the acccleration of the original valuation under 
Part I. of the Finance Act, 1909-10. The Post Office 
estimate is larger than that for 1913-14 by £1,772,510. 
Improvements in pay following on the recommendations of 
the Holt Committee account for £669,000 of this sum. The 
engagement of additional help necessitated by growth of 
work and normal increments in salaries and wages bring 
up the total increase in the Post Office Salaries, Wages and 
Allowances Vote to £1,053,219. Post Office development 
(engineering, ete.) explains the bulk of the remainder of 
the increase. 

Part II. of the Memorandum, dealing with the Revenue 
Departments, is less clear than Part I. The portion dealing 
with the Post Office is unsatisfactory. It leaves a large 
portion of the total increase in the estimate unaccounted 
for by any of the figures quoted, and an examination of 
the Post Office estimates themselves is necessary in order 
to ascertain the facts. In these estimates it is noteworthy 
that, although the estimates for the civil spending depart- 
ments have been rearranged from eight into seven classes, 
the estimated cost to be incurred by the Post Office for 
these departments is still arranged according to the now 
obsolete division into eight classes. The cost of buildings 
and printing, ete., is given as a footnote under the estimate 
for each of the departments, and is collected together in Vote 
10 of Class I., and Vote 24 of Class II. Vote 24 of Class II. 
shows clearly the expenditure on printing and stationery 


ee 


for each department. But Vote 10 contains no details 
which render it possible to compare the cost of maintaining 
the different offices. On the other hand, Vote 15 for 
Public Buildings in Ireland shows the cost of maintaining 
the offices for each department separately. What is the 
object of this differentiation in the manner of setting out the 
cost of the English and Irish Civil Services ? 

It may be noted that the vote for a sum to be expended 
under the Unemployed Workman Act has disappeared from 
the Estimates. In 1913-14 the estimate under this head was 
£100,000 and £67,772 was actually spent in 1912-13. It is 
somewhat strange that no comment is made on the dis- 
appearance of this vote either in the Memorandum or in 
the Estimates for Class VII. 


SLUMS AND SANITATION IN SMALL 
TOWNS 


Dr. Mivart’s Report on Sanitary Circumstances of the Borough of 
Dartmouth. L.G.B. Reports on Public Health, No. 90, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 4d. 

Dr. Manby’s Report upon an Outbreak of Enteric in the Urban 
District of Kenilworth. L.G.B. Reports on Public Health, 
No. 92. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 

In 1912 an outbreak of scarlet fever occurred in a crowded 
part of Dartmouth. Married servants of the Royal Naval 
College reside in the town, and the Admiralty feared that 
the epidemic might spread to the cadets. On represen- 
tations from them the Local Government Board, who had 
taken no steps on their own initiative, instituted an enquiry. 
Dr. Mivart’s report is the result. It reveals a state of 
affairs that is little short of scandalous. Housing con- 
ditions in the borough are appalling. A marked feature is 
the prevalence of tenement houses. Nearly all of these 
are old houses that have formerly been the residences of a 
more prosperous class. The structures are antiquated and in 
bad repair. The staircases are “ unventilated, steep, 
tortuous, and often dangerously dark ’’; when made of 
stone the steps are irregular and much worn : wooden stair- 
cases are often dangerously out of repair. The rooms are 
not unfrequently of good size; but inner rooms are often 
formed by boarding off part of a larger room, and have only 
the borrowed light and ventilation obtainable from a small 
window in the partition. There is a shortage of closet 
accommodation : in many cases only one closet is provided 
for five or six tenements, and it is frequently out of order 
and in a filthy condition. The houses are situated on a steep 
hill: many of them are built “‘ back to earth” (i.e., with 
their lower storey or storeys actually let into the hill); the 
rest are so placed that the hillside seriously obstructs the 
ventilation and lighting of the lower storeys. In Lake 
Street many houses are built back to earth up to the first 
floor ; in the sloping ground behind are cesspools for the 
slop drainage of other houses; these cesspools frequently 
overflow. Many of these unsatisfactory conditions are 
remediable by the ordinary administration of the Public 
Health Acts, but the Borough Council has not even carried 
out the statutory obligation to make a survey of housing 
conditions. In other respects, too, the sanitary adminis- 
tration of the town is deplorable. The water supplied by 
the Council is insufficiently filtered, and is liable to con- 
tamination. Many of the bakehouses are in an exceedingly 
dirty state. The inspector of nuisances is a retired builder, 
with no previous experience of the work and no sanitary 
certificate ; he resigned from the Council in order to apply 
for the post, and was appointed in preference to 108 other 
applicants, some of whom are said to have possessed cer- 
tificates and to have had previous experience. bk 

The case of Kenilworth is less striking, but still distinctly 
unsatisfactory. A serious outbreak of enteric occurred 
last winter. On enquiry it was found to have been due to 
a contaminated water supply. The water is supplied by a 
company formed in 1883. The local authority had power 
to take over the undertaking at any time before 1887, but did 
not do so. Chemical analyses of ‘the water had been made 
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at infrequent intervals; but although they were not always 
satisfactory, a bacteriological examination was never carried 
out, in spite of a circular from the County Council pointing 
out the desirability of this step. The contaminated water 
came from an adit which was the main source of supply and 
was liable to receive water from a neighbouring brook. In 
November a sewer became blocked and, in consequence of 
heavy rains, overflowed into the brook and thence into the 
adit. Asa result of an outbreak of gastro-enteritis the water 
was examined and found unsatisfactory; the engineer of 
the company, who was a member of the Council, promised 
that everything possible should be done in view of the 
unfavourable analysis, and the company agreed that a 
further analysis should be made; considerable delay 
occurred, however, before the analysis was made, and mean- 
while the company still drew on the adit for their supply, 
though other sources were available. It is not surprising 
that the inhabitants of Kenilworth have formed a kind of 
committee of public safety to supervise sanitary conditions 
in their town. 


SENGHENYDD 


Reports on the Causes of and Circumstances attending the Explosion 
at the Senghenydd Colliery on October 14th, 1913. By R. A.S. 
REDMAYNE, C.B., EvAN WILLIAMS and ROBERT SMILLIE. 
Cd. 7346. 1s. 6d. 

The Senghenydd explosion 
stitutes the greatest disaster in the annals of British mining. 
The number of victims was 440. The Home Office enquiry 
cannot be said to have established beyond reasonable doubt 
either the point of origin of the explosion or its immediate 
cause. There must have been a big fall accompanied by an 
outburst of gas which was subsequently ignited. But 
where the fall occurred and what ignited the gas cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. The employers’ theory was 
that the fall took place near the lamp-station, and that the 
gas was ignited by an open lamp found at the station, or, 
possibly, by sparks from the falling stones. This view is 
supported by Mr. Williams, who is Chairman of the South 
Wales Coalowners’ Association. Mr. Redmayne (H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Mines) rejects it. He places the original fall 
at a point a long way from the lamp-station, and thinks 
that the ignition was most probably caused by a spark 
from the electric signalling apparatus. Mr. Smillie, the 
President of the Miners’ Federation, agrees with Mr. Red- 
mayne. The arguments on both sides are full of complicated 
and technical detail. Of more general interest is Mr. 
Redmayne’s description of the conditions prevailing at the 
mine before the explosion. The mine was known to be a 
“fiery” one. There had been a previous explosion in 1901. 
On that occasion the whole mine was devastated and only 
one man saved alive. As recently as October 1910 a heavy 
fall liberating a large volume of gas had occurred not far 
from the point fixed upon by Mr. Redmayne as the starting- 
place of the recent explosion. Yet the management of the 
mine with regard to precautionary measures appears to have 
been unsatisfactory in many particulars. Coal dust was 
present in dangerous quantities ; the floor of the roadways 
was adequately watered, but “‘ no attempt had been made 
for a long time to clear the roof and sides” of dust; this 
constituted a breach of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. The 
firemen’s districts were so large that they could not carry 
out an adequate inspection as required by the Act within 
two hours before the commencement of work ; their reports 
were irregular in form. Lamps were opened in the lamp- 
cabin—a risky practice in so gassy a mine. The electric 
signalling apparatus gave off visible sparks ; the employers 
contended that the voltage was not high enough to fire 
gas, but Mr. Redmayne is of opinion that they did not 
establish this point. There was no actual breach of the law 
on this matter, for the apparatus was installed before 1911, 
and therefore came under the old code of regulations which 
was superseded in that year; but the employers might 
perhaps have gone beyond their strictly legal obligations in 
view of the fiery nature of the mine and the serious out- 


“in point of loss of life con- 


°? 





break of gas in 1910, There were several minor breaches 
in the law which, though trivial in themselves, “ taken in 
the aggregate point to a disquieting laxity in the manage- 
ment of the mine.” There were shortcomings also in the 
means provided for coping with a disaster if it should occur. 
No rescue apparatus was kept at the colliery. Arrange- 
ments for reversing the air current in accordance with the 
Coal Mines Act, 1911, had not been completed. The 
requirement became operative on January Ist, 1913, but 
in April the owners applied for an extension of time ; this 
was granted till September 16th, and subsequently extended 
till September 30th. The owners were thus guilty of a 
breach of the Act, though it is fair to say that in Mr. Red- 
mayne’s opinion (but not Mr. Smillie’s) it would have 
been wrong to reverse the current in the peculiar circum-* 
stances of this particular accident. More serious is the 
fact that the supply of water, though adequate for normal 
purposes, was insufficient to cope with a serious fire such as 
broke out on this occasion: “ the insufficiency of water- 
supply was a most regrettable incident.” 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 


Twenty-first Report of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland. 
Cd. 7312. 1913. 4d. 

Few people in Great Britain are aware of the many-sided 
activity of the Irish Congested Districts Board. At the 
present it is more or less under a cloud, for the twenty-first 
report opens with a defence of the Board against charges of 
slowness of movement, and follows with a full statement 
intended to rebut further charges made regarding the 
unfortunate condition of South Connemara, which was last 
year attributed in no small degree to the inactivity or remiss- 
ness of the Board. So far as can be gathered from the report, 
the sensational details widely published in the Press last 
year are exaggerated, and it seems that the Board has by 
no means neglected this portion of the area of its adminis- 
tration. 

The Congested Districts Board was established to take 
such steps as they might consider proper for the benefit of 
the very large congested area in the West of Ireland, an 
income of £41,250 a year being allotted to them. The 
fixed income of the Board is now £250,000 a year, of which 
£19,000 is paid to the Department of Agriculture as a grant 
in aid of various agricultural duties and liabilities now carried 
out (under the Irish Land Act of 1909) by that Department. 
Their turn-over, however, amounts to over £1,000,000 a 
year. The area covered by the Board was enlarged in 1909 
and now embraces one-third of the island and one-sixth of 
its population. One of their most important duties is the 
purchase and resale of estates. The Board have bought, 
or agreed to buy, under the Land Purchase Acts, lands to 
the value of £5,880,250. Offers have been made, but not 
yet accepted, for lands estimated to be worth £1,850,993, 
and offers are still to be made for lands worth, it is estimated, 
£1,848,935. “The value of all the estates purchased, or 
agreed to be purchased, or in the Board’s hands with a view 
to purchase, amounts to the sum of £9,580,178. The Board 
have resold 12,621 holdings to tenant purchasers for 
£1,684,831, of which 999 buildings realising £190,602 were 
sold during the year ended March 81st, 1913. Besides this, 
the Board have on their hands about 97,000 acres of un- 
tenanted grazing land, and about 155,000 acres of “* turbary 
and cut-away bog, mountain, rough grazing and planta- 

tions.” This is managed by the Board until they dispose 
of the land. So far as possible, whilst in their hands, the 
land is “‘ used by taking in by the season the live stock of 
farmers, preferably small occupiers in the neighbourhood.” 
Then the Board collect the rents of tenanted lands whilst 
in their hands pending resale. On the publication of the 
present report there were on the books 33,037 tenants paying 
rents to the total amount of £181,270; this branch of the 
Board’s work necessitates considerable labour. The Board 


have continued their grants for the improvement of dwellings 
and for the erection of out-houses to Parish Committees 
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giving financial aid and encouragement to the occupiers of 
small holdings valued at not more than £7 a year. 

This activity regarding land and housing improvement 
by no means comprises the whole of the duties of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Something has been done experi- 
mentally to show the possibilities of fishery development, 
though the object of the Board has been not so much to 
turn farmers into fishermen as to promote fishery of a kind 
that will enable the fisherman-farmer all along the western 
coast to supplement his insufficient earnings from the land 
by receipts from sea-fishing. ‘The Board possess five steam 
drifters and eleven motor boats, worked on a share system. 
The average weekly share per man of crew, on a basis of 
40 weeks’ fishing per year, varies for the drifters from £1 8s. 
to £3 17s. (the latter figure concerns a boat which did only 
one month’s fishing). It is interesting to note that the 
Board’s mackerel-curing experiment shows a profit for 1913 
of 34-6 per cent. on the outlay of £434. Lines for boats and 
fishing-gear are made ; the Board, says the report, “ mount, 
bark, and repair nets and mount lines, at our fishery station 
at Downings; and at various other places we store, bark, 
and repair nets in use in each locality.” The Board have a 
cooperage which is “ by its sales self-supporting.” 

Since 1909 the Board have spent £17,453, chiefly in con- 
nection with the construction of boat-slips, small piers, 
landing places, lights or beacons, ete. 

The third group of activities relates to the development of 
industries. There are classes in lace-making and crochet- 
work, the work being sold by the Board for the workers, 
the earnings during the past year being £29,754; the 
knitting and weaving industries have also been encouraged 
and developed chiefly in co. Donegal. The Board have 
recently “ erected a roofed market-house at Ardara for the 
sale and storage of the rolls of tweed and flannel that are 
brought in from the country districts on the night before the 
Monthly Fair, frequently on the backs of men and women.” 
Domestic economy and carpentry classes are conducted by 
the Board, care being taken to prevent overlapping with 
the work of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Scotland, 
1918. Cd. 7827. 2s. 2d. 


This report covers poor law, Unemployed Workmen Act, old 
age pensions, housing and town planning, public health, and 
vaccination. 

The expenditure of parish councils on poor relief was: sane 
poor, outdoor £591,126; sane poor, indoor £389,532; lunatic 
poor, £439,247; administration, £156,211; total, £1,576,116. 
The receipts were 81°83 per cent. from rates, 15-32 per cent. from 
local taxation contributions, ete., and 2°85 per cent. from other 
sources. The number of the sane poor has fallen steadily from 
130,446 on May 15th, 1868, to 87,193 on May 15th, 1913, or from 
40 to 18 per 1,000 of the population ; the number of the lunatic 
poor has risen in the same period from 5,790 to 16,381, or from 
1°8 to 3:5 per 1,000. The Old Age Pensions Act has afforded a 
considerable relief of poor rates, especially in the rural parishes, 
and it is anticipated that the Insurance Act will produce “a 
diminution of poor law burdens in respect of the class of workers 
who became paupers whenever age or infirmity rendered them 
incapable of continuing in employment.” The Board are 
“* acutely conscious of the need for some kind of beneficent super- 
vision over those old age pensioners who are living alone and 
whose health is fragile” ; they have directed inspectors of poor 
to maintain a friendly supervision over them, and have advised 
parish councils “ to adopt an actively benevolent policy towards 
infirm pensioners, and we have experienced no difliculty in getting 
our advice adopted.”’ In many parishes there has been an increase 
in allowances for out-relief, partly because “ there is a feeling 
abroad that if the State considers 5s. a week an essential minimum, 
the local Poor Law Authority ought not to be less generous.” 
There are about 6,000 pauper children boarded out in Scotland, 
and there is a lady medical inspector to visit and inspect such 
children. A system of case-papers has been instituted whereby 
a complete record will be obtained for each child, including the 
regular periodical visits of the inspectors, and following up each 
child for some time after he or she has started work. High praise 


is given to the Children and Charity Council of Peterhead, com- 
posed of representatives of the parish council, school board, and 
town charities. A detailed account is given in an appendix, but 
“ briefly, the Council exercises supervision over every child in 
Peterhead until such child reaches the age of 16 years. Its aim 
is to secure proper conditions of upbringing for every child in the 
community, to supervise the child’s physical and moral needs as 
well as its school education, and finally, to see that every child, 
as it grows up, is taught some useful trade or craft, instead of 
being allowed to drift into casual work or into a blind-alley oceu- 
pation.” 

** Our experience goes to show that there is a general scarcity of 
working-class houses throughout Scotland. The chief reasons for 
that are the rising costs of building material, the withdrawal of 
private capital from this field of enterprise, and the reluctance of 
local authorities to exercise their powers to meet the demand.” 
Medical officers of health are being called upon for special reports 
on the housing accommodation in their areas. Details are given 
of a number of housing schemes by local authorities, and while 
the Board observe “ a gratifying improvement in the standard of 
housing,”’ there seems to be too many houses of two rooms and 
a scullery and offices. The scarcity of housing prevents the 
closing of insanitary dwellings, but there is a noteworthy im- 
provement both in the number of authorities taking action and 
in the number of houses made fit for human habitation. Sanction 
has been given to the preparation of 16 town planning schemes in 
the two years 1912 and 1913, but these are confined to the counties 
of Fife, Forfar, Lanark and Midlothian. ‘ The delay in com- 
pleting the schemes is due in great measure to the novelty of the 
work and finality of the provisions,” and no scheme has yet been 
submitted for approval. In several other districts town-planning 
is under consideration. 

Schemes for the prevention, detection, and treatment of tuber- 
culosis have been submitted by local authorities, and 82 per cent. 
of the whole population is covered thereby ; no definitely final 
scheme has yet been approved, but provisional approval has been 
given to schemes for five counties and 12 burghs. Authorities 
have been urged to combine for sanatorium purposes and to pro- 
vide ground for a work colony in connection with the sanatorium ; 
four sites have been approved in addition to extensions at nine 
hospitals and four dispensaries. f 

Water supply occupies much attention, and the town council 
of Dunbar was successfully prosecuted for their default. Pro- 
ceedings were also threatened against Thurso, but the town 
council represented that ‘* the payments demanded by proprietors 
having a right in Loch Calder, from which the water supply is 
drawn, were so prohibitive that, in face of a falling rental and 
decreasing population, the local authority could not possibly see 
their way at present to face the very large capital expenditure. 

Appendices contain the reports of the General Superintendents 
of Poor for the different districts, the veterinary Medical In- 
spector and the Lady Medical Inspector ; all these contain many 
interesting details. Particulars as to arbitrations in settlement 
cases and circulars as to boarded-out children, town planning, and 
public health occupy many pages, and a great mass of tables 
presents statistics as to poor relief and public health. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1913 


i isti 1913. Vol. XLVIII. Part I.: Acreage 

Ss ee ee of England and Wales. Cd. 7325. 
6d. Part II.: Returns of Produce of Crops in England and 
Wales. Cd. 7334. 34d. 

Annual Report of Proceedings under the Small Holdings and 
Allotrent Acts, 1908 and 1910, etc., for the year 1913. 
Part I.: Small Holdings. Cd. 7328. 3d. Part II.: Allot- 
ments and Miscellaneous. Cd. 7336. 3d. 


Annual Report of Proceedings under the Tithe, Copyhold, Inclosure, 
Commons, Land Drainage, and other Acts for the year 1913. 
Cd. 7333. 2}d. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Grant for the Encourage- 
ment and Improvement of the Light Horse-Breeding Industry for 
the year 1912-138. Cd. 7337. 3d. 


Excluding rough mountain grazings and all holdings of one 
acre and less, the total cultivable area (arable land and per- 
manent grass) was 27,129,382 acres. In 1884 it was 27,654,048 
acres, and increased to 28,001,134 acres in 1891, since which — 
it has steadily declined. The area of arable land has fallen es 
13,570,247 acres in 1884 to 11,058,233 acres in 1913. This dec 
has been “ almost a regular feature of the annual returns Pan ” 
past 40 years. Occasionally, as in 1885, 1894, 1897, a bn wd 
there has been a slight check, but this was always followed i 
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succeeding year by a marked reduction.” “ Dairying and stock- 
raising tend to attract farmers from corn-growing, and one advan- 
tage which they afford is that of allowing a larger breadth to be 
laid down in grass, and a reduction of the labour bill to be effected. 
It is admitted by some that a larger head of stock cannot thus be 
carried, and in fact that the number may be less than under a 
mixed system of farming, but the easier and less speculative 
course is preferred to one which keeps the plough going, but 
involves more anxiety and outlay, and may in the end prove no 
more profitable.” About 47} per cent. of the arable land was 
under wheat, barley, and oats in 1913, practically the same pro- 
portion as in 1884, and about 13} per cent. (as compared with 
nearly 14 per cent. at the earlier date) was under turnips and 
mangold ; over 22} per cent. in 1913 and slightly over 21 per 
cent. in 1884 was under clover and rotation grass. Since 1884 
the acreage under wheat has fallen nearly 35 per cent., that under 
barley nearly 20 per cent., and that under oats has risen nearly 
6 per cent. 

The produce of the leading crops in England and Wales in 1913 
as compared with the average of 1903-12 was as follows : 


Total Produce. Yield Per Acre. 


1913. 1903-12. 1913. 1903-12. 
Quarters. Quarters. Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat woe 6,642,178 6,566,026 31°23 31°33 
Barley eee 6,322,840 6,229,033 32°45 32°85 
Oats eee 9,378,837 10,751,973 38°00 40°60 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Potatoes 2,894,655 2,571,068 6°55 5°98 
Turnips 12,794,323 14,789,431 12°20 13°20 
Hay ose 9,052,322 8,123,733 —- — 


Particulars as to animals and as to the maximum numbers in 
the last thirty years are shown below : 
1913. Maximum. 


Horses... ne —_ sen 1,141,103 1,366,047 (1905) 
Cattle... se a ia 5,716,944 5,914,247 (1911) 
Sheep... sn oie 17,130,286 21,191,257 (1892) 
Pigs itis sai a .- -:2,102,102 2,734,186 (1896) 


“The decline of arable land and the increase of mechanical 
traction *” are the causes of the loss in horses. The high prices of 
feeding stuffs and the “ short-sighted practice of” the “slaughter of 
calves, either immaturely or legitimately fattened in consequence 
of the high price of veal,” are given as reasons for the falling off 
in cattle ; «‘ there seems little doubt that the high price of mutton 
and lamb was the main cause of depleted flocks in” 1913 ; and the 
high prices of feeding stuffs, the practice of sending whole milk 
away from farms, and swine fever produced the diminution in the 
numbers of pigs. 

Particulars as to number of holdings in England and Wales are 
as follows : 





Number. Acreage. 

Over land not over 5 acres 92,302 284,945 
- 5 - a wet 122,117 1,373,277 

a 20 o » me = 78,027 2,623,304 

- 50 - » me e 59,287 4,324,724 

» 100 Pm = eae 31,838 3,942,165 

» 150 es » 300 37,593 7,844,200 

» 800 acres ° oan 14,513 6,736,767 
Total ose eee --. 435,677 27,129,882 


In 1895 there were 440,467 holdings over one acre. The number 
of holdings from 1 to 50 acres, i.e. “* small holdings,” in 1913 was 
292,446 or 67-12 per cent. of the whole, and had decreased by 
6,932 since 1895 and increased by 2,579 since 1905. Under the 
Small Holdings Act, 1908, 125,971 acres have been purchased 
for £4,126,421, and 56,051 acres leased for rents of £68,291 a year. 
158,984 acres have been leased to 11,246 tenants ; 476 acres have 
been sold to 42 persons; 8,112 acres have been let to 62 co- 
operative societies, who have sublet to 1,486 tenants; and 3,314 
applicants have been provided with over 44,000 acres by land- 
owners direct. There is now a slackness in acquiring land, partly 
because the easiest cases have been dealt with, and partly because 
the business of subdividing and equipping the land already ac- 
quired has occupied most of the energies of the County Land 
Agents. 

At the end of 1913 local authorities in England and Wales had 
purchased 7,532 acres and hired 23,739 acres, which they had let 
in allotments to 118,240 tenants and 49 associations. 

Since 1846 £18,671,651 have been expended under the Improve- 
ment of Land Acts and charged upon the estates improved. The 
chief headings of expenditure are: drainage, £9,034,376 ; farm 
buildings, £5,596,685 ; cottages, £1,423,300; mansion houses, 
ete., £951,178. 





From Cd. 7333 we learn that the value of £100 tithe rent-charge 
was at par or over in 31 years between 1835 and 1882, rising to 
£112 15s. 63d. in 1874; it fell to £66 10s. 9}d. in 1900 and rose to 
£75 16s. 4d. in 1913. These figures give an epitome of the history 
of grain prices. 

“It is well known that the breeding of light horses has been 
on the decline for many years past. The increase of mechanical 
traction may be held to be responsible for this to some extent, but 
there are other contributory causes, and by no means the least of 
them is the fact that farmers have not found the industry a paying 
one”; this is partly because the market for the “ misfit ” light 
horse is daily growing smaller. Consequently the Board of Agricul- 
ture are “ expending approximately £14,000 a year in subsidising 
high-class thoroughbred stallions to travel the country at a low 
fee, and arrangements are being made for the free service by these 
stallions of about 1,800 selected mares.” The scheme is ad- 
ministered by county committees and an advisory council has 
been set up to assist the Board. Thescheme is still in its infancy, 
but the council think that the expenditure could be usefully 
increased. 


IMPERIAL MIGRATION PROBLEMS 


Dominions Royal Commission: Minutes of Evidence taken in 
London in November, 1913, and Papers laid before the 
Commission. Cd. 7173. 1s. 10d. 

A prominent feature of this volume is a Memorandum specially 
prepared for the Commission by Dr. E. C. Snow on the subject of 
Migration from the United Kingdom to British North America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The Commission asked Dr. Snow 
four questions—viz.: (1) Is the view correct that it is to the 
advantage of British trade that British emigrants should go to 
countries within the Empire ? (2) Is emigration from the United 
Kingdom to other parts of the Empire of economic advantage 
(a) to the Empire as a whole, (6) to the United Kingdom, with 
especial reference to the idea that both the Empire and the 
United Kingdom gain by the alleged increase both in production 
and in consumption on the part of emigrants? (3) Can figures 
be produced with regard to the increase in productive and con- 
suming power of individuals in Canada and Australia as compared 
with the United Kingdom ? (4) What effect will be produced on 
the future population of the Empire by the emigration of adult 
males, adult females, and children ? 

Dr. Snow’s replies to these questions may be summarised 
as follows: (1) There is no evidence that migration directly 
causes increased trade. Throughout the period 1878-1911 
activity in migration and in trade between the United Kingdom 
and both Canada and the United States practically synchronised. 
Activity in the export trade to Australasia appears to have pre- 
ceded migration to that continent. “* Left to itself, migration 
(with the exception of that from Ireland) appears to be a phase of a 
world-wide economic phenomenon—an indication of prosperous 
conditions.”” (2) There are not sufficient statistical data to 
afford support to the proposition that it is better for British trade 
that emigrants from the United Kingdom should go to other 
parts of the Empire rather than to foreign countries. All that 
ean be said is that the balance of evidence does not contradict 
hat view. (3) There is likewise little statistical evidence as to 
the effect of emigration on production and consumption. (4) The 
surplus of women in the United Kingdom mainly consists of 
elderly women. The relatively small surplus of marriageable 
women is chiefly composed of domestic servants, ““who can hardly 
be spared by ourselves,” and of women of higher social status 
whose presence in the Dominions is not urgently required. 

These conclusions are, except in the last case, mainly negative, 
and are perhaps chiefly remarkable as an instance of the care with 
which the skilful statistician treads the places where others have 
been known to rush in. But nevertheless Dr. Snow’s handling of 
these four questions constitutes a demographic treatise of con- 

siderable value, both in method and in suggestiveness. The 
curves illustrating the relation between trade and migration are 
of particular interest. ‘* Migration from the United Kingdom 
is more closely associated with exports than with imports,” and 
the relationships are closer in the case of the United Kingdom 
and the United States or Canada than in the case of the United 
Kingdom and Australasia. “ A particular increment of migration 
has been on the average accompanied by a greater proportional 
increment in trade in the case of the two British colonies than in 
that of the United States.” But the fact that the population of 
the States is about twenty times as great as that of Canada or 
Australia probably provides some explanation of this difference, 
and, further. emigration from this country to Canada cannot be: 
satisfactorily distinguished from that to the United States. 
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In the cases of the United States and Canada upward move- 
ments of the migration curve synchronise with upward movements 
in the curve of exports from this country, but in the case of 
Australia movements in migration lag about a year behind 
movements in exports. ‘“* The correlations between migration 
and imports are not high enough to assert definitely that an 
appreciable degree of relationship exists between them.” The 
general conclusion is that “the figures support the conclusion 
that migration is merely a phase of an economic phenomenon. 
The periodic booms in trade in the civilised parts of the world 
require some redistribution of labour, and this is brought about 
by migration.” Ireland is a remarkable exception to the rule 
that on the whole emigration from a country is associated with 
prosperity in that country. In Ireland emigration to a certain 
extent has increased in periods of special adversity. Dr. Snow 
is severely critical of proposals for female migration to the 
colonies. He shows that the genuine surplus of unmarried 
women of emigrable ages (15 to 35) is about half a million. But 
perhaps in his zeal to expose the somewhat exaggerated state- 
ments of the British Women’s Emigration Association Dr. Snow 
is too anxious to belittle the significance of this still considerable 
figure. ‘* The married women of England and Wales in 1911 had 
the least fertility of these in any part of the Empire under con- 
sideration, and the Irish women the greatest.’ The decline in the 
fertility rate appears to have been arrested in Australasia in 
1901-11, in which period it continued unabated in Great Britain. 
The mortality of male immigrants into Australia aged 15-34 is con- 
siderably greater ix the first five years of residence than that of 
the native population between those ages. But the mortality of 
immigrants between 35 and 64 and of over 20 years’ residence is 
rather less than that of natives. There seems to be a weeding 
out of the unfit during their early years in Australia. Dr. Snow 
has made a calculation, for which he carefully disclaims any 
scientific justification, that the population of the four great white 
countries of the Empire in 1981 will lie between the limits of 
70,685,000 and 76,533,000. The rate of increase in this portion 
of the Empire was considerably greater in 1901-1911 than in 
1891-1901. There was in the last decade (unlike the previous 
one) a considerable excess in the rate of increase of males over 
that of females. This was probably mainly due to the character 
of the immigration into Canada. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual Report of Proceedings 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts, the Markets and Fairs 
eee of Cattle) Acts, etc., for the year 1913. Cd. 7321. 
54d. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Report of Proceedings at a Conference 
held at Birkenhead on the 26th of February, 1914. Cd. 7326. 
2d. 


Departmental Commitiee on Swine Fever. Second Interim Report. 
Cd. 7247. 44d. 

The annual Report of the Chief Veterinary Officer of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries for the year 1912, noticed in the 
BLUvuE Book SupPLeMENT for April 4th, gave a detailed account of 
the proceedings necessary on account of the outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Ireland in that year. It is very satisfactory to 
learn that there were only two proved outbreaks in England in 
1913, but the origin of these could not be traced. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the cause of the disease in some cases is shown in 
the report of the Conference on a mysterious outbreak at Birken- 
head in February, 1914. The English inspectors held that by a 
roundabout way the infection had been brought from Ireland, 
but the Irish inspectors advanced good reasons for disbelieving 
this explanation, and on the evidence a layman cannot decide 
between the experts. Under the Animals (Landing from Ireland) 
Order of 1913 animals can only be landed at specified places, and 
must be detained under inspection for ten hours. No undue 
interference with trade is caused, and in fact, thanks to the rest, 
the animals arrive at their destination in better condition than 
formerly. Under the Tuberculosis Order of 1918 compensation 
for the slaughter of affected animals was given in certain cases. The 
result of its operation is to show that instead of the one per cent. 
of cattle expected to be affected, only about one-quarter of that 
number were reported. This appears to be due to the fact that 
farmers sent badly affected cattle to the knackers at once. 
4,720 cattle of a “‘ most dubious character ’’ were disposed of 
under the order, which ‘“ must be regarded as a marked step in 
advance towards a reduction of the prevalence of bovine tuber- 
culosis.”” Sheep scab, anthrax, parasitic mange, and epizootic 
abortion are also discussed in the Report. Tables are appended 
showing the number of cattle, horses, sheep, and swine in Great 
Britain, the trade between Ireland and Great Britain, the trade 


with foreign countries and between foreign countries, and particu- 
lars of the outbreaks of various diseases. 

Cd. 7247 contains the Second Interim Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Swine Fever, together with an appendix 
on the swine fever enquiry in Holland. Since the publication of 
the first Report (Cd. 5671) in 1911 the Committee have partly 
investigated the practicability of artificial methods of immunisa- 
tion. A good deal has been heard of the alleged success of serum 
inoculation in Holland, but it cannot be said that the evidence 
given produces much confidence in the method. Inoculation with 
serum alone affords only a brief immunity, and when followed by 
artificial or natural infection with the virus of the disease it makes 
the infected animal dangerous to others. The treatment seems 
to be popular in Holland, where the disease is very prevalent ; 
but it is only applied as a means of minimising losses, not of 
stamping out the fever. Badly affected pigs are killed off, the 
place is disinfected, and the apparently healthy pigs are inoculated 
as a matter of precaution. It seems at least doubtful whether it 
has a curative effect ; certainly not when the disease has a firm 
hold. Experiments have also been made in Hungary, and here, 
too, it is claimed that the death-rate on infected premises is 
reduced by the use of serum. On the other hand, “ the official 
reports from the United States of America show that serum 
inoculation has been employed much more extensively and for a 
longer period than in either Holland or Hungary without effecting 
any reduction in the prevalence of the disease. The annual 
losses from swine fever have greatly increased and appear to be 
still increasing. It is a matter of doubt whether the growing 
prevalence of swine fever may not be due to the spread of infection 
by inoculated pigs.” The Committee conclude that further 
experiments are necessary. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN 1912 


Coal Tables, 1912. H.C. 285 of 1914. 54d. 


These tables show for the United Kingdom, other parts of the 
British Empire, and the principal foreign countries the quantity 
and value of coal produced from 1876 to 1912, the average value 
per ton of coal produced in each year from 1886 to 1912, the 
quantity of coal produced per head of the population, the 
number of persons employed, the exports and imports, and the 
coal available for home consumption. Particulars are also 
given as to the trade in coal of the United Kingdom, 
United States, Japan, British India, and Australia with other 
countries. Further tables show for the United Kingdom the coal 
brought to London, the coal shipped coastwise, the coal con- 
sumed in the production of pig-iron and gas, and the quantity of 
coke produced ; and, for the United Kingdom, British India, and 
foreign countries, the quantities of coal consumed for locomotive 
countries. Particulars as to the production of lignite and petro- 
leum are also given. A report of 16 pages is prefixed to the 
tables, from which we learn that the known output of coal in the 
world in 1912, exclusive of lignite, was about 1,100 million English 
tons ; the United States produced about 477} million tons, the 
United Kingdom nearly 260}, Germany about 172, France about 
40, Russia 26, and Belgium over 22}. In the United Kingdom 
1,068,751 persons were employed in mining coal alone (excluding 
those raising other minerals from the same mines)—862,162 
below ground ; these figures are nearly double the average of 
1886-90. In 1912 the United Kingdom exported 67 million tons, 
Germany 42}, and the United States 19}; the United Kingdom 
shipped 18} million tons for foreign bunkers, and the United 
States 7}. In the United Kingdom 18 million tons were used in 
making pig-iron, 15-6 in making gas, and 12-6 for locomotive 
purposes. A little over 16 million tons were brought to London, 
compared with an average of 164 in 1908-11. 

The coal stoppage of the spring of 1912 caused a fall of nearly 
11} million tons in the production of that year compared with 
1911, or really of about 9 million tons, if allowance is made for dirt 
included with coal in the figures for 1911 but not in those of 1912. 

There is little one can suggest for the improvement of this 
report except its earlier publication, and that is dependent on 
the issue of foreign statistics. It would be an advantage, how- 
ever, if—as is done in the Iron and Steel Return—a separate and 
consecutive account were given of the coal-mining industry of 
each of the leading countries over the past forty years, and in 
any case we would urge that a clear and succinct account of 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate should be embodied 
in the next issue of the tables. In view of the opening of the 
Panama Canal a section might also be devoted to the com- 
parative costs of supplying British coal along the Suez Canal 
route and of laying down American coal at the Panama Canal. 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF SCOTLAND 


Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Scotland, 
1911. Cd. 7332. 2s. 

This report has been delayed by the complete reorganisation 
of the system of preparing and publishing the Scottish vital 
statistics ; future reports, except those for 1912 and 1913, will be 
ready for publication within six or seven months from the end of 
each year. The chief changes are the adoption of public health 
districts—burghs and counties—as the geographical units ; the 
correction of local birth and death statistics for births and deaths 
occurring and registered in districts other than those of usual 
residence ; the postponement of the more elaborate marriage 
statistics to the following year ; the adoption of the international 
classification of the causes of death ; and the use of a new method 
of estimating national and local populations in post-censal periods. 
The estimated population at the middle of 1911 was 4,751,132— 
9,772 less than on the date of the census. The birth-rate of the 
year was 25°65 per thousand of the population, 1-92 less than the 
mean of the birth-rates of the preceding five years, and 2°73 less 
than the mean of those of the preceding ten years. In the large 
burghs (over 30,000 population) it was 26-48 per 1,000, in the 
smaller burghs 24-56, and in the county areas 25°19. Expressed 
as per 1,000 women of child-bearing age, 15 to 45, the birth-rate 
for the whole country was 106-6, for the larger burghs 103°6, for 
the smaller burghs 100-5, and for the county or extra-burghal 
areas 115°3. The marriage-rate was 6-70 per thousand, 0°10 less 
than the mean of the marriage-rates of the preceding five years 
and 0°21 less than the mean of those of the preceding ten years. 

The death-rate for Scotland as a whole was 15-10 per thousand. 
After correcting the crude death-rates of localities for deaths 
occurring out of the usual place of residence and adjusting for 
differences in the age and sex distributions of the districts and 
that of Scotland, the corrected death-rate in the larger burghs 
was 17°37 per 1,000, in the smaller burghs 14°73, and in the county 
districts 12°65. The highest death-rates are Govan (19°3), Glas- 
gow (19-2), Greenock (18°7), and Dundee (18-0). The age dis- 
tribution of deaths was: under 5 years, 29°33 per cent.; over 
5 and under 15, 4°38 ; over 15 and under 25, 4°89 ; over 25 and 
under 45, 12°69; over 45 and under 65, 19°91; over 65, 28°80. 
Tuberculous disease comes highest in the causes of death with a 
death-rate of 177 per 100,000 ; this is the lowest annual Scottish 
death-rate from tuberculosis yet recorded, being 34 less than the 
mean of the death-rates of the previous ten years, and less than 
one-half of the mean of those for 1855-80. In the larger burghs 
the death-rate from tuberculosis was 208 per 100,000 (256 in 
Dundee), in the smaller burghs 168, and in the county areas 140. 
The death-rate from pneumonia was 124, and from bronchitis 
96. Malignant disease (cancer) had a death-rate of 104. Deaths 
from congenital debility, premature birth, and malformations 
numbered 4,727, equivalent to a death-rate of 99 per 100,000, while 
the deaths from old age only represent a rate of 77, figures which 
show the importance of ante-natal care. Deaths from diseases 
and accidents of pregnancy and parturition numbered 699, or 
5°7 per 1,000 births. 

The tables attached to the report give the full vital statistics 
for the whole country, and for each burgh and county public 
health district. 


THE AUDITOR-GENERAL’S REPORT FOR 


1912-13 

Civil Services and Revenue Departments: Appropriation Accounts, 

1912-13, with the Report of the Compiroller and Auditor-General 
thereon. H. of C. 55. 3s. 11d. 

The gross actual expenditure of the Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments in 1912-13 was £81,950,254, and Appropriations-in- 
Aid amounted to £2,960,361 1s. 1ld. The actual expenditure 
was £2,342,072 8s. less than the estimate, and there was a gain 
of rather over £20,000 on the estimates for Appropriations-in-Aid. 
The amount to be surrendered was therefore £2,364,465 9s. 11d., 
of which £1,858,131 1s. 2d. related to the Civil Services. The 
realised Exchequer Extra Receipts also exceeded the estimated sum 
by £402,750 16s. 2d. A considerable proportion (£756,521 7s. 5d.) 
of the saving on the Civil Service Estimates was in connection 
with the Insurance and Labour Exchanges votes; and arose 
out of the impossibility, owing to accounting difficulties, of 
completing the State Grants due to Approved Societies within 
the financial year, and out of the over-estimate of the number of 
men in the trades compulsorily insured against unemployment. 
At the end of the report there is a table showing the true gross 
and net cost of each vote—i.e., attaching to the vote for the 
Service cost of the buildings, printing, postal services, etc., in 
connection with it voted under other heads. 





In the course of his report the Auditor-General draws attention 
to several cases of irregularities or doubtful points in connection 
with departmental expenditure. The largest sum involved in 
these queries is one of approximately £90,000, representing 
interest paid by the Post Office in respect of £1,411,834, being 
part of £12,470,264 eventually fixed as the amount for buying 
out the National Telephone Company. The £1,411,834 repre- 
sented the proportion due to the Postmaster-General of telephone 
subscriptions collected in advance and retained by the company ; 
and the Auditor-General claims that it was not equitable that 
interest should be paid on this, as on the remainder of the purchase 
money after the date on which it became due. The payment of 
wages by the Board of Trade on behalf of employers in con- 
nection with the Liverpool Dock Casual Labour Scheme was 
estimated to have actually cost £4,212. But only £2,787 was 
received from employers in respect of this service, and the Labour 
Exchanges have no statutory authority to undertake it. The 
Auditor-General has enquired whether the attention of the 
Treasury has been drawn to the disparity between receipts and 
expenditure, but has received no reply. It appears that con- 
current payment of Poor Relief and Old Age Pensions has occurred 
in a number of cases ; but the English (unlike the Irish) Local 
Government Board holds that in the absence of statutory powers 
it is inexpedient to issue instructions to Poor Law authorities 
for the notification of grants of disqualifying relief. As far back 
as 1892 the Auditor-General’s department recommended the 
Foreign Office to introduce a system of independent inspection 
of Consular balances. The late Consul at Rosario and a late 
Vice-Consul at Valparaiso have succeeded in making off with 
£727 6s. 10d. and £161 18s. 9d. Inspectors of Consular Balances 
are now to be appointed in Europe ; but no scheme appears to 
have been devised for taking similar steps in connection with 
consulates in South America. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Navy (Dockyard Expense Accounts), 1913. H.of C. 151. 1s. 6d. 


Apart from the balance sheets of various dockyard transactions, 
the main interest of this Blue Book is an elaborate statement, 
extending over nearly one hundred pages, of the expenditure, 
under Vote 8 of the Navy Estimates, on new construction and 
repairs. Details are given for each vessel, under the three heads 
of hull, machinery, and gun mountings, etc., of total estimates 
and expenditure from its commencement up to the end of the 
Budget year 1912-13, together with similar tables of estimates 
and expenditure during the course of that year, To these are 
added explanatory notes of the differences between estimates 
and expenditure. It is interesting to find, under the heading of 
“Other Vessels,” details of expenditure (just under £90,000 in 
all) on four airships, sixteen biplanes, six monoplanes, and twelve 
seaplanes. Further tables give the detailed expenditure at the 
home ports of Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, Sheerness, 
Pembroke, West India Docks, Haulbowline, and Portland, 
together with expenditure at the naval yards abroad, in Malta, 
Bermuda, Hong Kong, Cape of Good Hope, Gibraltar, Sydney, 
and Wei-hai-Wei. A table of the expenses incurred by each 
vessel for fuel during the year gives occasion for thought. Battle- 
ships on active service incur a bill of between £10,000 and £18,000. 
Our battle-cruisers have a fuel bill of about £26,000 ; the cruiser 
Lion of £31,557. As appendices are two tables which would 
have been more effective if included, as they quite well might have 
been, in the better-known pages of the Navy Estimates them- 
selves, instead of being buried in the complete obscurity of the 
“Dockyard Accounts.” In the first are given the expenditure 
on new construction and total naval expenditure for each year 
since 1888. In that year we were spending under Vote 8, 
roughly, £4,000,000, and £13,000,000 on the Navy as a whole. 
In the current year we are proposing to spend more than 
£25,000,000 on Vote 8 alone, and £51,500,000 on the Navy as a 
whole. The second is a statement of the first cost of each 
combatant vessel in the Navy, together with the cost of main- 
tenance since completion. Battleships built before 1900, one 
finds, have incurred a maintenance charge of about half their 
original cost ; cruisers of the same date have on the average 
cost as much to maintain as their original price. The most 
expensive vessel of the Navy is the battle-cruiser Princess Royal, 
which has cost just under £2,000,000 to build. It is run hard 
by the modern battleships, which come now to between £1,500,000 
and £1,700,000. Light cruisers cost just over £300,000. Torpedo 
destroyers have doubled in price during the last fifteen years',to 
a cost of about £100,000; submarines have reached very 
nearly the same price, while torpedo boats are built for about 
£40,000. 
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THE POST OFFICE WAGES PROBLEM 


Return showing the Changes in the Wages and Conditions of 
Services of Post Office Servanis (excluding the clerical 
classes) in connection with Reports of the Select Committees 
on Post Office Servants, 1907 and 1913. Cd. 7355. 7d. 


Supplements to Estimates, Revenue Departments, Post Office. 
Details of Wages. (No price. Sold with Revenue Esti- 
mates.) 

These two papers make it considerably easier to obtain some idea 
of the significance of the reeommendations of the Holt Committee. 
The Supplement to the Estimates shows the distribution of the 
established postal servants at the different offices throughout the 
country, and their scales of pay. The Return is in tabular form. 
It shows, with regard to the various classes dealt with, the scales 
of pay (1) before 1908, (2) after the Hobhouse Revision, (3) after 
the Holt Committee’s Revision. The seale of pay for certain 
classes of employees is still exceedingly low. Auxiliary Postmen 
in London receive 6d. an hour. In the provinces they receive 
from 43d. to 54d. an hour, according to the class of office at which 
they work. But 74 per cent. of them are employed at Class V. 
oflices, where they receive only 43d. an hour. Temporary post- 
men receive only 23s. a week in London, and from 19s. to 22s. a 
week elsewhere. No doubt, the excuse is that the temporary 
postmen cannot be paid more than the established full-time 
postmen. These are now placed on a scale which, at the age of 
23, gives them from 21s. 6d. to 26s. in the provinces and 27s. in 
London. The length of time taken by postmen to reach the 
maximum scale of pay (varying from 43s. to 39s. in London and 
from 37s. to 29s. in the provinces) has been reduced by the Holt 
Committee from 25 years to a period varying from 17 to 19, 
according to the district. Charwomen in London only receive 
43d. an hour during the first five years of service, after which the 
Government conforms to the County Council moral minimum 
of 5d. The table is tolerably clear. It should be noted that it 
does not deal with the clerical classes. It is unfortunate that 
some such tabular summary was not published about the time of 
the issue of the Holt Report. 


INDIAN REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Return of the Net Income and Expenditure of British India, under 
certain specified heads, for the eleven years 1902-3 to 1912-13. 
H. of C. 169. 7d. 

Students of Indian government finance have objected that the 
method of setting forth the Indian revenue and expenditure 
under certain heads, especially railways, has been needlessly 
complicated and obscure. Something was done some years ago 
to improve this, and few will complain that such a statement as 
this, exhibiting the expansion of the Indian Budget over a 
decade, is lacking in clearness. The figures all round are remark- 
able. In 1902-3, the middle year of Lord Curzon’s term, the 
net revenue was £43,209,470; in 1912-13 it was £60,362,268. 
The corresponding figures of expenditure were £40,141,476 and 
£57,254,634. The last year, therefore, shows a surplus of 
£3,107,634 ; and only for one year (1908-9) is a deficit recorded— 
£3,737,710. In the eleven years the net land revenue has in- 
creased from 19} to 23 millions, the net taxation receipts from 
20} to 26 millions. Under the latter head salt in 1902-3 brought 
in nearly 6 millions, and in 1912-13 only a trifle over 3 millions. 
Stamps in 1902-3 brought in 3} millions, in 1912-13 just over 5 
millions. Assessed taxes show a very small increase—from 
£1,395,736 to £1,731,167. The net revenue from opium in 
1902-3 was £2,846,869 ; it had risen by 1912-13, through curious 
fluctuations, to £4,515,685. On the expenditure side we have 
the cost of military services risen from something over 17} 
millions in 1902-3 to 19} ; the civil services from 16 to 25} millions. 
The cost of revenue collection is now 6} millions as against a 
little over 4} millions in 1902-3. In normal years a million 
sterling is set aside for famine relief and insurance. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN ENQUIRY 


Union of South Africa: Report of the Indian Enquiry Com- 
mission. Cd. 7265. 4d. 

In November last, it will be remembered, the long-smouldering 
resentment of the Indians in South Africa against the disabilities 
imposed under the immigration and other laws broke out into 
action. The resulting strike was accompanied, in Northern Natal, 
by a number of disturbances, more serious than any in which 
the Indian settlers had hitherto been involved. The Governor- 
General appointed a Commission of three members to enquire 
into the whole affair, and this report is the outcome. 

In one important respect the enquiry was defective. The 


Commission was described as “ judicial,” but its personnel was 
not approved by the Indian community (though the Government 
of India had a representative present), and as a consequence 
Mr. Gandhi and the other Indian leaders refused to brief counsel, 
and instructed their people not to appear before the Commission 
or to give any help in the investigation. Hence, in enquiring 
into the conflicts between the strikers and the police, the Com- 
missioners obtained only evidence from the police and the general 
public. The findings, therefore, were a foregone conclusion. In 
each case the police are exonerated, the Commission recording 
its view that the use of firearms against the strikers, in the serious 
occurrences at Mount Edgecombe and elsewhere, was entirely 
justified in the circumstances. 

The second part of the report is much more satisfactory. It is 
concerned with the admitted grievances out of which the dis- 
turbances arose. The Commission reviews the questions at 
issue in connection with the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913 
(which questions, it was hoped, had been practically settled 
during Mr. Gokhale’s visit). The important ones as defined by 
Mr. Gandhi were three: (a) the marriage question ; (b) the £3 
tax ; (c) an assurance that existing laws affecting Indians will be 
administered justly and with due regard to existing rights. The 
marriage question is regarded as the most difficult, and it is con- 
sidered here in detail. Indian marriages are not legal in South 
Africa unless registered, and under the new Act only monogamous 
marriages are registered. It has, however, been the practice to 
admit one wife of an Indian immigrant, so long as she is the only 
wife in South Africa and irrespective of the number of wives he 
may have in India. In regard to this, which is only one of the 
points involved, the Commissioners advise amendment, and they 
are in general favourable to considerable modification of the 
marriage regulations. A clear account is given of the £3 licence 
tax, which is imposed only in Natal upon free Indians, and was 
originally devised in order that Indians working on the planta- 
tions or in the mines might be compelled to reindenture. It has 
not been effective for this purpose, and as immigration under 
indenture has ceased in Natal, the continuance of the tax cannot 
be justified. ‘The Commission recommends repeal. As regards 
the administration of the laws touching existing rights, the Com- 
mission is of opinion that the complaints are not unfounded. 
The report closes with a list of needed amendments, some of 
which would require legislation, while others could be dealt with 
by administrative action. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


Reports on the Systems adopted in Hungary and France for the Preser- 
vation of Ancient Monuments. Cd. 7151. 2d. 
Report of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 1912-13. Cd. 7258. 1d. 


One hundred and forty ancient monuments and public buildings 
are now under the care of the Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings, and a list of them is given in the report. In Hungary 
any person discovering a structure of value as a historical or 
artistic monument must give notice forthwith to the local authori- 
ties and leave it untouched for 60 days (or 30 in special cases), 
during which time the Minister of Public Worship and Education 
shall give a decision as to whether the structure shall be preserved. 
The owner must preserve the monument as required, at his own 
expense ; failing this, it may be expropriated, together with the 
necessary land. In fixing compensation the historic or artistic 
value of the monument is not to be taken into account. If the 
owner of the land refuses permission to the Minister to search for 
or to excavate ancient monuments, the land may be provisionally 
or entirely expropriated. Penalties are provided for failure to 
notify discovery of monuments and for intentional damage to 
monuments ordered to be preserved. In December, 1913, a law 
respecting historic monuments was passed in France, enabling the 
Minister of Fine Arts to schedule megalitis, prehistoric sites or 
deposits, and buildings, including those already scheduled in om 
or the subject of decrees under the law of 1887. By decree of the 
Council of State the owner’s consent may be dispensed with, but 
compensation for loss may be paid. No scheduled property may 
be destroyed or removed, and it may not be repaired without the 
consent of the Minister. Movable objects belonging to public 
bodies or institutions may also be scheduled with the same effects 
as in the case of immovable objects ; movable objects belonging 
to private persons may be scheduled with the consent of — 
owner, but, failing his consent, 2 special law is necessary. Schedu ec 
objects may not be exported, and, if they belong to public — 
or institutions, they may not be alienated without the consent 0 
the Minister; if they belong to private persons, they may — 
alienated, but the purchaser must be acquainted with the — _ 
scheduling and take over the liabilities. Penalties are provide 
for infringement of the law. 
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HISTORY AND HUMOUR IN MSS. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission: Report on MSS. in Various 
Collections. Vol. VII. Cd. 6722. 2s. 4d. 


In the opening years of the eighteenth century the Bishop of 
London, on visiting the Fleet Prison, found, as he doubtless 
expected to find, evidence of scandalous conduct in that nest of 
iniquity. For instance, there was one Nehemiah Rogers, an 
outrageous clerk in holy orders : 

He is a Prisoner but goes at large to his Living in Essex and all 

places else, he is a very wicked man as lives for drinking, whoring, and 
swearing. 
Wickedness of another kind belonged to John Bedle, another 
Essex clergyman, seventy years earlier. He, in serious discord 
with “ that happy time of the gospel,”” took occasion in a sermon 
to speake against the ignorance of the people and told them positively 
that it was a thousand to one if one of a hundred of them that were 
not booke-learnt were saved 


—which, had it been true, would have meant a bad look-out for 
the English people during all the ages before 1870. These are 
two haphazard illustrations of the material contained in the 
records of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which, with the contents of the 
muniment room at Fulham Palace, await the researchers who 
will one day disclose the significance of the Bishop of London’s 
consistory court and the vast and wealthy manors attached to 
the see. The catalogue is annotated here by Mr. Reginald 
Poole, who quotes also good things from the records of St. George’s, 
Windsor, and of Gloucester Cathedral. Another section of this 
fascinating volume deals with the records of various East Anglian 
towns. Thus from Beccles comes a rhyming petition to the 
House of Lords in favour of Romilly’s penal reforms, obviously 
the work of the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, the friend of 
Charles Lamb and father-in-law of Omar FitzGerald. Among 
many glimpses of life in the now buried town of Dunwich we get 
a request from Mr. Roger Crispe, who “ desires the favour of a 
certificate under the town seal of his life and conversation,”’ it 
being the part of every good Christian to certify in such a case. 
The records of the ancient corporation of Thetford overflow with 
delightful stuff. There was plain speaking at Thetford in 
Elizabethan days, as when John Shering in 1578 was hauled up 
for saying the mayor and his two serjeants were together of no 
more value than “* my olde sadle that I ryde upon that is not 
worth ijd.” It appears to have been a member of this same 
family, one Francis Sheringe, who, a few months before, gave the 
Recorder the lie direct : 

Whie, said the Recorder, here is his owne hande. Yea, said he, 
yt is a lie of your owne makinge, yt is not the first lie you have made, 
I tell you, you lie flatlie, 


and so on. The national history is illuminated by the manue 
scripts of the Earl of Essex at Cassiobury Park and of those at 
Clifton Hall. Nottingham. These last include a detailed descrip- 
tion of the coronation in 1619 of the famous Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, and much else, not forgetting (on p. 263) a letter to the 
other Queen Elizabeth from Penelope, Lady Rich—a fearsome 
example of English epistolary prose as written by the ladies of 
our governing families three hundred years ago. 


LIST OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(ReceIveD since Marcu 3ist, 1914.) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1913. Vol. XLVIII. Part I., 
Acreage and Live Stock Returns of England and Wales ; with 
Summaries for the United Kingdom. Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Cd. 7325. 6d. (Review, p. 8.) Part II., 
Returns of Produce of Crops in England and Wales; with 
Summaries for United Kingdom. Cd. 7334. 34d. (Review, 
p. 8.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts, the Markets 
and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, etc., etc., for 19138. Cd. 
7321. 54d. (Review, p. 10.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
of Proceedings under the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 
1908 and 1910, and certain other Acts, for 1913. Tart L., 
Small Holdings. Cd.7328. 3d. Part II., Allotments and Mis- 
cellaneous. Cd. 7336. 3d. (Review, p. 8.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 

of Proceedings under the Tithe, Copyhold, Inclosure, Commons, 

Land Drainage, and Other Acts for 1913. Cd. 7338. 24d. 

(Review, p. 8.) 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
on the Administration of the Grant for the Encouragement 
and Improvement of the Light Horse-Breeding Industry for 
1912-18. Cd. 7337. 3d. (Review, p. 8.) 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE : Report of Proceedings at a Con- 
ference held at Birkenhead on February 26th, 1914, between 
Representatives of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland on the Subject of the Outbreak of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease at Birkenhead. Cd. 7826. 2d. (Review, 
p. 10.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION FOR IRELAND: Thirteenth Annual General Report 
of the Department, 1912-18. Cd. 7298. 2s. 3d. (To be 
reviewed.) 

AGRICULTURAL PRICES (IRELAND), 1881-1912: Return. 
H. of C. 162. 1d. 

A useful return showing the fluctuations in the prices of Irish wheat 
and other cereals, potatoes, butter, store cattle, store sheep, and other 
agricultural products in terms of annual, five-yearly, ten-yearly, 
fifteen-yearly, twenty-yearly, and twenty-five yearly averages. 


Census and Population. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL FOR SCOTLAND, 1911. Cd.7382. 2s. (Review, 
p- 11.) 


IRISH EMIGRATION STATISTICS FOR 1913, showing the Number, 
Ages, Conjugal Condition, and Destinations of the Emigrants 
from each County and Province in Ireland during 1913; also 
the Occupations of the Emigrants, ete. Cd. 73813. 24d. 

The number of [rish emigrants and the emigration rate have remained 
fairly steady at about 30,000 and 7 per 1,000 of population in the last 
five years. During 1903-7 the number was between 30,000 and 40,000, 
and there was an exceptional fall to 23,295 in 1908. The exact figure in 
1913 was 30,967, representing a rate of 7-1 per 1,000. The United 
States still claims 70-3 per cent. of the emigrants, but the percentage 
has fallen from 76-0 in 1909, while the percentage going to Canada has 
increased from 10-6 to 21-5. England and Scotland are receiving a 
decreasing proportion of Irish emigrants, the percentage coming to these 
countries being only 3-7 in 1913 as against 8-8 in 1909. Of the 19,368 
steerage passengers to the United States in 1913, 5,671 had their fares 
paid in that country. 


PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE UNITED KING- 
DOM: Return for March, and for the Three Months ending 
March, in each of the years 1913 and 1914. Cd. 7285-II. 4d. 

The number of British emigrants during the first three months of 1914 
was 45,378, as against 80,797 in the corresponding period of last year. 

The decline of emigrants to the United States is much less marked 

than that of emigrants to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 


ALIENS ACT, 1905: Part I., A Statement with regard to the Expul- 
sion of Aliens. Part II., Eighth Annual Report of H.M. In- 
spector under the Act for 1918. Cd. 7345. 74d. 

The true excess of arrivals over departures of aliens in 1013 is esti- 
mated to have been about 30,000. There was an increase in immigrants 
of nearly 3,000 over 1912. The most marked increase in London was 
due to the growth in the number of Russian Jewish immigrants, which 
is attributed to the flourishing state of the tailoring trade. Nearly a 
thousand Dutch and Belgians settled in Norfolk and Suffolk to work 
in connection with sugar-beet factories—a curious revival of the 
ancient Flemish and Dutch migration to those parts. Aliens were 
finally refused leave to land in 1,320 cases, of which 1,071 were for 
want of means and 89 for trachoma. Rather over 5,000 aliens received 
Poor Law relief in 1913—a slightly smaller number than in 1912. The 
number of expulsion orders made was 311, a considerably smaller 
number than in any year since 1907. The Inspector thinks that the 
Courts do not make enough recommendations for expulsion orders ; and 
that slackening off in the number has been one of the reasons why the 
decline in the number of alien prisoners has been less marked in the 
last three years. 

Civil Service, Army, and Navy. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE: Fourth Report 

of the Commissioners. Cd. 7338. 1s. 4d. (Review, p. 2.) 


ESTIMATES FOR REVENUE DEPARTMENTS for 1914. H. of C. 
132-VIII. Is. 1d. 


A revised edition with index substituted for the issue recorded in 

last month’s list. (Review, p. 5.) 

ESTIMATES FOR CIVIL SERVICES for 1914-15. Memorandum b 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. H. of C. 132. 34d. 
(Review, p. 5.) 

POST OFFICE (CHANGES IN WAGES, Erc.): Return showing 
the Changes in the Wages and Conditions of Service of Post Office 
Servants (excluding the Clerical Classes) in connection with the 
Reports of the Select Committees on Post Office Servants, 1907 
and 1913. Cd. 7355. 7d. (Review, p. 12.) 


CORRESPONDENCE relating to Recent Events in the Irish Command. 
Cd. 7329. 2d. 
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DISCIPLINE OF THE ARMY, Special Army Order relating to. 
_ Cd. 7320. 4d. 
MILITARY WORKS LOAN ACTS of 1897, 1899, 1901, and 1903, 
Approximate Estimate of Expenditure for 1914-15 under. 
Cd. 7319. 4d. 
£67,000 is to be spent under these Acts, almost entirely on barracks. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES) : Estimate of Charge for 1914-15. 


H. of C.185. 1d. 

The estimate is for £3,377,000, of which nearly the whole will be 
covered by the value of the work done. About half the value of the 
productive work is for the Navy ; while the output for the Army will 
be rather over a million, that for the Indian Government £135,000, and 
that for Colonies £150,000. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (ARMY VOTES, 1913-14): Copy of Treasury 
Minute, dated 3ist March, 1914, under Section 5 of the Appro- 
priation Act, 1913, authorising the Temporary Application of 
Surpluses on certain Army Votes for 1913-14 to defray Excesses 
on other Army Votes for the same year. H.of C.181. $d. 


CORRESPONDENCE relating to the Representation of the Self- 
Governing Dominions on the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and to a Proposed Naval Conference. Cd. 7347. 2d. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (NAVY VOTES, 1913-14): Copy of Treasury 
Minute, dated March 31st, 1914, under Section 5 of the Appro- 
priation Act, 1913, authorising the Temporary Application of 
Surpluses on certain Navy Votes for 1913-14 to meet Excesses 
on other Navy Votes for the same year. H.of C.182. 4d. 


NAVY (Dockyard Expense Accounts), 1912-13: Balance Sheet and 
Accounts of Shipbuilding and Dockyard Transactions, ete., and 
Dockyard Manufactures, for the Financial Year 1912-13; 
together with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon. H.of C.151. 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 11.) 


Education. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Report for 1912-1913. Cd. 7341. 11d. 
(Review, p. 4.) 

CHILDREN (EMPLOYMENT AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
BILL : Report from Standing Committee A. H.of C.190. 3d. 

The principal changes introduced into this Bill by the Committee 
are as follows: (1) The statutory limitation on the employment of 
children under 14 attending school is altered from between 6 a.m. and 

9 p.m. to between 7 a.m. and 8 p.m. ; (2) when children are compelled 

to attend continuation classes the hours of employment and education 

are not to exceed eight per day. 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY (NOTIFICATION OF CHILDREN) 
REGULATIONS, 1914: Provisional Regulations by Board of 
Education under Section 2 (2) of Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. 
Cd. 7322. 

MEMORANDUM relating to Regulations under Section 2 (2) of the 
Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, and Model Arrangements under 
Section 1 (1) of the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, and Section 31 (1) of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913. Circular 829 of Board of Education. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (DEFECTIVE AND EPILEPTIC 
CHILDREN) BILL: Report from Standing Committee C. 
H. of C. 173. 2d. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF TEACHERS 
and others concerned in the work of Public Elementary Schools. 
Board of Education, Revised Edition. Instalment No. 6— 
Suggestions for the Teaching of History, 1d. Installment No. 7 
—Suggestions for the Teaching of Geography. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1d. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW: Annual Report on the State of the 
Finances under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889, for 
1912-13. H.of C. 145. 34d. 

Income amounted to £99,426 15s. 8}d., of which £44,551 13s. 8d. 
came from fees, £16,318 10s.03d. from endowments, and £35,589 15s. 10d. 
from Parliamentary and Treasury Grants. £5,452 8s. 5d. was spent 
on administration, £66,257 13s. 6d. in salaries and pensions, and 
£19,978 5s. 54d. on maintenance of buildings. There was in addition 
a revenue of £17,622 16s. 2d. from the foundations under the manage- 
ment of the University Court. This was devoted to Bursaries, Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, Prizes and Teaching. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL: Proposed 
Scheme for the Application of the Teachers’ Salaries Grant. 
Cd. 7368. 4d. 

Male teachers are to have a minimum salary of £120 and female 
teachers of £80. The grant is to be distributed to school managers in 
proportion to the amounts of result fees. ‘* This method of distribution 
will be varied ” if the total number of lay registered whole-time teachers 
in any school is less than one-fortieth of the number of pupils. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Report of the Indian Enquiry Com- 
mission. Cd. 7265. 4d. (Review, p. 12.) 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA : Correspondence relating to the Constitu- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia. Cd. 7264. 23d. 
Deals with a controversy between Mr. Harcourt and Sir Starr Jameson 








in connection with a statement of the former as to the attitude of the 

British South Africa Company on the question of granting legislative 

and financial control to the elected members of the Southern Rhodesian 

Legislative Council. 

TROPICAL DISEASES RESEARCH FUND: Report of the Aqa- 
visory Committee for 1913. Cd.7261. 2s.4d. (To be reviewed.) 


CROWN COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES (INDIAN POPU- 
LATION): Return showing the total population and the 
Indian Population Separately in Various Colonies and Protec. 
torates. Cd. 7262. 4d. 

There are considerably over a million Indians in the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates—126,517 in British Guiana; 470,651 in Ceylon; 
11,826 in East Africa Protectorate ; 40,286 in Fiji ; 17,380 in Jamaica ; 
172,465 in the Federated Malay States ; 257,697 in Mauritius (including 
222,301 Indo-Mauritian) ; 82,055 in the Straits Settlements ; 50,585 in 
Trinidad and Tobago. There is generally a very large excess of males 
over females amongst the adult Indians in these places. The largest 
proportion of females is to be found in Mauritius, with its large settled 
Indian population. In this colony there are 71,833 adult females as 
against 89,996 adult males. 


WEST AFRICA: Vital Statistics of Non-Native Officials. Returns 
for 1913. Cd. 7263. 14d. (To be reviewed.) 


CONTRACT LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA: 
Further Correspondence. Africa, No.1 (1914). Cd. 7279. 94d, 
It appears that the labourers in San Thomé and Principe, when free 
to choose, insisted on repatriation at the end of their contracts, but were 
frequently intimidated into re-contracting. Noteworthy is a decree of 
October Ist, 1913, which, as the Consul at Loanda says, ** endeavours 
to shield the negro labourer from intimidation in contracting or re- 
contracting ; makes provision for him not to be separated from his 
family on repatriation, or on the rescinding of his contract ; makes it 
illegal for his master to lay even a finger on him by way of punishment, 
or to arrest him if he attempts to run away ; ensures his saving part of 
his wages on the renewal of a contract, instead of receiving them in 
full; enables him to provide for the education of his children, and in 
the case of his death treats his estate and accumulated bonus in 
accordance with ordinary law.” 
PERSIA. No. 1 (1914): Further Correspondence respecting the 
Affairs of Persia. Cd. 7280. 1s. 6d. (To be reviewed.) 


GERMAN IMPERIAL AND STATE NATIONALITY LAW, July 
22nd, 1913, and Memorandum thereon. Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 3. Cd. 7277. 14d. (To be reviewed.) 


TREATY SERIES: 1914, No. 5: Agreement between the United 
Kingdom and France respecting the Delimitation of the Frontier 
between the British and French Possessions from the Gulf of 
Guinea to the Okpara River. Cd. 7278. 84d. 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 
ANNUAL SERIES : 5265, Portugal (Supplementary Report for 1912), 
Cd. 7048-82, 1d.; 5266, Persia (Kerman District in 1912-13), 
Cd. 7048-83, 14d.; 5267, Persian Gulf (Bahrein Islands in 
1912-13), Cd. 7048-84, 34d. (To be reviewed.) 


Colenial Reports. 

ANNUAL SERIES: 795, St. Vincent, 1912-13, Cd. 7050-36, 3d. ; 

796, Bermuda, 1912, Cd. 7050-37, 1jd. (To be reviewed.) 
India. 

EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE): Return of the 
Net Income and Expenditure of British India, under Certain 
Specified Heads, for the Eleven Years from 1902-3 to 1912-13. 
H. of C. 169. 7d. (Review, p. 12.) 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN ENGLAND): Return of all 
Loans raised in England, outstanding at the Commencement of 
the Half-year ended on 31st March, 1914, the debt incurred 
during the Half-year, the moneys raised thereby during the 
Half-ycar, the Loans paid off or discharged during the Half- 
year, and the Loans outstanding at the Close of the Half-year. 
H. of C. 180. 4d. 

Outstanding debt in respect of loans raised in England, £177,064,757. 

Debt paid off or discharged in half-year ending March 31st, £1,956,645. 


Ireland (see also under other heading). 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD FOR IRELAND : Twenty-first 
Report of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland of Proceed- 
ings under the Congested Districts (Ireland) Acts, 1891-1909. 
Cd. 7312. 4d. (Review, p. 7.) 


RETURN by Counties of the Estates now in Land Judge’s Court over 
which Receivers have been appointed. H. of C. 300. 1d. 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 
EXPLOSION AT SENGHENYDD COLLIERY on Tuesday October 
14th, 1913. Reports to the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on the Causes of and Circum- 
stances, by R. A. S. Redmayne, C.B., H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Mines (Commissioner), and Evan Williams, Chairman of the 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Coalowners’ Association, and 
Robert Smillie, President of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain (Assessors). Cd. 7346. 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 7.) 
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REPORTS ON BIRMINGHAM TRADES prepared for use in connec- 
tion with the Juvenile Employment Exchange. The General 
Brush Trade; The Manufacture of Sporting Guns and Rifles ; 
Printing and Allied Trades; Jewellery ; Electro-plate Trade ; 
Manufacture of Flint Glass ; Some possible Trades for Physically 


d- Handicapped Children, by Mr.R.S.Smirke. Vanboy Labour, 
1.) by Mr. Laurence A. M. Riley. Board of Trade. No price. 


ie 
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(To be reviewed.) 


BRISTOL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE EMPLOY- 
MENT: Report for 1913. Board of Trade. No price. (To 
be reviewed.) 


Local Government. 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON LOCAL TAXATION: Ap- 
pendix to Final Report. Cd. 7316. 3s. 1d. (Review, p. 3.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR SCOTLAND: Nineteenth 
Annual Report, 1913. Cd. 7327. 2s. 2d. (Review, p. 8.) 


BURGHS—(AREAS AND RATES) (SCOTLAND): Return showing 
for 1911-12 with respect to each Royal, Parliamentary, and 
Police Burgh in Scotland the Area in acres of the Burgh, and of 
the Agricultural Lands and Heritages therein, as defined by the 
Agricultural Rates, etc. (Scotland), Act, 1896; the total amount 
of Rates collected within the Burgh ; and the amount of Rates 
collected in respect of such Agricultural Lands and Heritages. 
H. of C. 144. Id. 

Contains no summary. The Town Clerk of Newmilns refused to 
give the necessary information to the Scottish Local Government 

Board. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND) RETURNS for 1912-13. Cd. 7289. 
Is. (To be reviewed.) 


HOUSING CONDITIONS OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN 
DUBLIN: Appendix to Report of Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Local Government Board for Ireland. Minutes 
of Evidence, with Appendices. Cd. 7317. 4s. 

The Report was reviewed in the Biuc Book Suppiement of 

February 28th, 1914, 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY ACT, 1913: Provisional Regulations made 
by the Home Secretary. H. of C. 164, 3d. H. of C. 165, 4d. 
H. of C. 178, 3)d. Provisional Rules made by Lord Chan- 
cellor. H. of C. 166. 4d. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORTS on Public Health and 
Medical Subjects. New Series. 

No. 88 I.—The Incidence and Bacteriological Characteristics of 
Tuberculous Infection in Children, by Arthur Eastwood, M.D., and 
Fred Griffith, M.B. II.—An Enquiry, based on a series of Autopsies 
into the Occurrence and Distribution of Tuberculous Infection in 
Children, and its Relation to the Bovine and Human Types of Tubercle 
Bacilli respectively, by A. Stanley Griffith, M.D. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 2s. 3d. 

No. 89. Statistics of the Incidence of Notifiable Infectious Diseases 
in each sanitary district, and Preliminary Statement as to Smallpox 
Abroad during 1913. H. M. Stationery Office. 9d. 

No. 90. Dr. F. St. George Mivart’s Report on the General Sanitary 
Circumstances and Administration of the Borough of Dartmouth ; 
together with a Report by Mr. J. B. Hill on an Examination of the 
Sources of the Dartmouth Water Supply. H.M. Stationery Office. 4d. 
(Review, p. 6.) 

No. 91. A Report on Localized Tuberculosis in Swine by A. East- 
wood, M.D., and F. Griffith, M.B. H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 

No. 92. Dr. Manby’s Report on an Outbreak of Enteric Fever 
in the Urban District of Kenilworth. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 
(Review, p. 6.) 


Police, Law, and Crime. 


POLICE (SCOTLAND): Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of His Majesty's 
Inspector of Constabulary for Scotland, for 1913. Cd. 7335. 
84d. 

There are 5,859 police of all grades in Scotland. There is one con- 
stable to 1,140 persons in the counties, and one to 635 in cities and 
burghs. The average cost per man for pay and clothing for the year 
in counties was £89 14s. 3d., in cities and burghs £88 17s. 2d. The 
gross total cost for pay and clothing was £522,881 9s. 2d. ; the amount 
received from the Exchequer contribution was £180,000 and the cost 
to the local rates £342,881 9s. 2d. 


Taxation and Finance. 


PUBLIC REVENUE (INTERCEPTION): Return of the Amounts 
of all Public Revenue derived from Taxes levied by Parliament, 
and from any other Sources, which are not paid into His Majesty's 
Exchequer, for the Years 1911-12, 1912-13, and 1913-14 
(estimated), with the Totals in each case (in continuation of 
ried Paper, No. 11 of Session 1913). H. of C. 188. 

Receipts not paid into the Exchequer are increasing. In 1911-12 
they were £10,339,753. The estimate for 1913-14 is £11,462,920. Of 
this last sum £3,139,470 represents payments out of gross receipts 

(mainly in connection with the Post Office) and £8,323,450 is accounted 

for by appropriations. 








COLONIAL STOCK ACT,'1900 : Return of Treasury List of Colonial 
Stocks in respect of which the provisions of the Act are for the 
time being complied with. H.of C. 187. $d. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND ANNUITIES: Account of all 
Moneys Received on account of Contracts for the Grant of 
Deferred Life Annuities and for Payments on Death, and of 
the Disposal thereof; and of the Contracts made for 1913. 
H. of C. 159. i. 

The Grant of new Deferred Life annuities ceased in July, 1912. 

The number of current contracts for payments on death was 12,247 at 

the end of 1913, 238 new contracts having been entered into during 


the year. 
Trade and Shipping. 


ACCOUNTS relating to the Trade and Commerce of certain Foreign 
Countries and British Possessions, including Figures received up 
to April 14th, 1914. H. of C. 126-II. 5d. 

ACCOUNTS Relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom 
for each Month during the Year 1914. March, 1914. H. of C. 
88-Il. 1s. 6d. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING: Life-Saving Appliances. Draft of Rules 
Proposed to be made by the Board of Trade under Section 427 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. Cd. 7342. 24d. 


HARBOUR, erc., BILLS: Return to an Order of the House of Lords, 
dated March 30th, 1914, for Copy of the Report of the Board of 
Trade on the Poole Harbour Bill, 1914. H.of C. 41. 4d. 

The Poole fishermen object to the construction of an embankment 
intended to reduce the outflow and wave action through East Looe 

Channel, which is said to cause erosion along the east shore of Sand- 

banks and consequent silting up of channels. The Board of Trade 

recommends that only half of the proposed wall should be at first 
sanctioned, and the remainder not commenced until the effect of the 
construction of the first half is seen. 

STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES: Return of all sums payable out of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom in 1912-13 in respect of 
Steamship Subsidies for Foreign and Colonial Services. H. of C. 
156. 4d. 

COAL TABLES, 1912: Return of Statistical Tables relating to the 
Production, Consumption, and Imports and Exports of Coal in 
the British Empire and the Principal Foreign Countries in 
recent years, together with Statements showing the Production 
of Lignite and Petroleum. H.of C.285. 54d. (Review, p. 10.) 


COLOMBIA—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF LAW: Translation of the 
New Colombian Customs Tariff Law, with Comparison of the 
New Rates of Duty and those Leviable under the Former 
Tariff. Cd. 7353. 6d. 

The rates quoted are those for Atlantic ports, those leviable at 
Pacific ports being subject to certain specified deductions. There are 
1,800 items. Metals on the whole show substantial reductions, but 
textiles show a considerable number of increases. Mixed goods pay at 
the highest rate applicable ; goods made of parts taxable at different 
rates pay at the rate on the characteristic part ; goods not specified 
pay a duty equal to 60 per cent. of their invoiced value. Duty is 
charged on packing at the same rate as on the goods. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS: Memorandum summarising the 
Regulations in force in British India, British Self-Governing 
Dominions, the Crown Colonies and Protectorates and in 
Foreign Countries with regard to British Commercial Travellers. 
Cd. 7031. 9d. 

Contains the current regulations as to certificates of identity, licences 
for commercial travellers, admission of samples, special railway fares, 
and special railway rates for parcels. In some cases provincial licences 
or town dues have to be paid as well as a national licence. In Austria, 
except in special cases (e.g. motor-cars) the solicitation of orders from 
private persons is forbidden. 


GREY SEALS (PROTECTION) BILL : Report from Standing Com- 
mittee C. H.of C.191. 4d. 
The Bill was not amended by the Committee. 


BRITISH PLAIN SPIRITS IN BOND (SCOTLAND): on January 
Bist, 1913, and October 31st, 1913 Return. H. of C. 155. 4d. 

This return, obtained by Sir John Dewar, shows that on October 31st, 
1913, there were 77,829,032 proof gallons in bond in distillers’ ware- 
houses, and 31,726,448 in general warehouses. 

BREWERS’ LICENCES: Return to an Order of the Honourable The 
House of Commons, dated March 19th, 1914. H. of C. 157. 
24d. 

Contains detailed statistics with regard to the production of beer, 
including materials used ; together with statistics of sale licences and 
export figures. 

MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY (PATENTS) : 
Return of Patents in respect of which Royalties will be payable 
under the contract with the Marconi Wireless Telegraphic 
Company ; the dates when such Patents were granted; the 
areas in respect of which they run; and the dates when they 
expire in the ordinary course. H. of C. 302. 4d. 

PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS: Thirty-First Report 

of the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs, and Trade 

Marks, with Appendices for 1913. H. of C. 161. 2jd. (To 

be reviewed.) 
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Transport and Traffic. 


POST OFFICE (LONDON) RAILWAY BILL: Index and Digest of 
Evidence from the Select Committee. (Session 1913.) H. of 
C. 218. 23d. 


Miscellaneous. 


SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS OF 1912-1913: Numerical List 
and Index. H. of C. 542. 2s. 34d. 

The House of Commons sessional papers of 1912-13 make 223 
bound volumes. This index is well compiled on the whole. Among 
its defects are (1) the failure to include House of Lords Papers, which 
are not printed as House of Commons Papers (e.g., Lord Muskerry’s 
return on labour regulation in the mercantile navies of the world) ; 
(2) the absence of references to even those Stationery Office Papers 
which are of identically the same character as Parliamentary Papers 
(e.g., the Board of Agriculture’s recent report on rural migration, or 
the Scottish Education Department’s Report on Secondary Education) ; 
(3) the absence of prices. Cannot the Publications Committee of the 
House of Commons take in hand the question of a comprehensive index 
to all official publications ? If prices were included this index could 
surely be amalgamated with the monthly, quarterly, and annual lists 
of non-Parliamentary official publications which are issued by the 
Stationery Office, both with advantage to the public and with the 
additional gain of a considerable saving to the public purse. A revised 
edition giving references to the bound volumes could be issued later. 
Perhaps such a change could hardly be carried through without an aboli- 
tion or revision of the distinctions between House of Lords, House of 
Commons, Command, and Stationery Office Papers or publications. 
But this also is an overdue reform. 


CONSOLIDATION BILLS, 1912-13: Reports on the Shops Bill 
(H. of L.), and Forgery Bill (H. of L.), and on the Forgery Bill 
(H. of L.), together with Proceedings of the Committees and 
Minutes of Evidence. H.of L. 91. 1s. 9d.; and H. of C. 180. 
Is. 9d. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE: Sixth General Report. Cd. 7348. 1d. (To 
be reviewed.) 


PUBLIC RECORDS: Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the Deputy 
Keeper. Cd. 7323. 1d. 

The number of registered applications for the production of Records, 
State Papers, etc., in 1913 was 108,630. The Enumerator’s Schedules 
for the Censuses of 1841 and 1851 have been deposited in the Record 
Office in order that enquiries connected with Old Age Pensions claims 
may be more conveniently dealt with. Nearly four hundred volumes 
of State papers and records were bound by contractors’ men working 
at the office, in addition to operations by repairers and attendants. 
Details are given with regard to transfer of books and documents from 
various departments and with regard to printing of calendars, texts, 
lists, and indexes. 


HIS MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER at the Cape of Good Hope. Report 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, for 1913. Cd. 7324. 1d. 
Contains details of work done during the year. A volume dealing 
with the history of the Cape Observatory has been prepared by Sir 
David Gill and printed at the expense of the Government. 


REPORT from the Committee of Selection of the House of Lords, 
together with an Appendix relating to Opposed Private Bill 
Committees in Session 1913. H. of L. 187. 1d. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS, Reports of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on. Session 1914. (No number or price.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS, Appendix to the Reports of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on. Session 1914. (Nonumber 
or price.) 





ERRATA. 


The following corrections refer to the Biur Book SupPLEMENT 
issued with Tue New StraresMan of April 4th, 1914. 


Grants-tn-A1p.—Lines 14-15 of column 2, page 1, stand as follows : 
“The rateable value per child varies in the different areas from 52s. 
to 150s.” For “‘ rateable value’ read “* expenditure.” 


je Inpian FINANCE AND CurRRENCY.—Lines 5-11, column 1, page 38, 
stand as follows: ‘* The Commissioners recommend that the Indian 
paper currency should be made more elastic by increasing the fiduciary 
portion of the Reserve ultimately to the amount of the notes held by 
the Government plus one-third of the net circulation. The remainder 
of the Reserve should be either permanently invested or temporarily 
loaned in England or to the Indian banks.’ For “ The remainder ” 
read “This portion.”” The Commissioners recommended that the 
whole of the other portion of the Reserve should be held in metallic 
form. 


' TrapE Union Pouitics : Co-oOPERATIVE INSURANCE AND CREDIT.— 
Lines 3-4 of column 1, page 12, stand as follows: ‘“ Liabilities [of 
Building Societies] (about 65 millions) exceeded assets by £56,488.” It 
should, however, be understood that, in view of the complicated nature 
of the accounts, this does not imply that the societies as a whole (or any 
considerable proportion of individual societies) are in an unsound posi- 
tion financially. 
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‘Established in Parliament Street 1819) 


Orchard House, 2 © 4 Great Smith Street 


WESTMINSTER 
PUBLISHERS, PARLIAMENTARY AND 
GENERAL BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS 


Fug Bees. P.S. KING & SON make a specialty of 
Publications dealing with 


LocAL GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 
ECONOMICS, POLITICS, 


and issue at the beginning of each month a list of Publi- 
cations, including Parliamentary Papers, Reports, etc., 
issued during the preceding month. Messrs. KING & 
SON will be pleased to send this monthly list regularly 
as published to any of their customers wishing to receive it. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
CHINA MARITIME CUSTOMS. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
INDIA OFFICE AND GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT. 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: StupigEs In ECONOMICS. 


CATALOGUE of Parliamentary Papers, 1801-1900, with 
Notes of their Contents. 317 pp., quarto, bound, 7/5. 


SUPPLEMENT to ditto, 1901-1910 __.... iid .. 5/- 


ANNUAL LIsT of Parliamentary Papers post free on 
application. 


NEW BOOKS 


ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 








THE NATURE AND FIRST PRINCIPLE OF TAXATION. 
By ROBERT JONES, B.Sc. (Econ.). With a Preface by SIDNEY WEBB, 
LL.B. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Inland postage, 4d. 
Academy.—" An excellent Handbook for the Statesman, the Political Economist, 
and the Student."’ 


WEALTH. A Brief Examination of the Causes of Economic Wealth. 
By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A,, LL.D., Professor of Political Economy ‘n 
University of London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Inland postage, 44 
Times.—"' A concise and instructive book."’ 
Glasgow Herald.—* Mr. Cannan is probably the most trenchant, suggestive, and 
original of living economists." 


REVOLUTIONARY SYNDICALISM. 
An Exposition anda Criticism. By J. A. ESTEY, Ph.D. With an Introduction 
by L. LOVELL PRICE, M.A., Reader in Economic History in the University 
of Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Inland postage, 4d. 

Daily News.—" The best book which has yet appeared on Syndicalism.” 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY, SOURCES AND 
LITERATURE OF ENGLISH MEDIAVAL ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
Edited by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 5s. net. 

Inland postage 44. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ROAD-MAKING AND ROADS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

By DOROTHY BALLEN. With an Introduction by SIR GEORGE GIBB, 
Chairman of the Roads Board. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 15s. oe. as peatage +6. 

MEXICO: The Wonderland of the South. In the Press: 
Revised Edition, with New Chapters. 51 full-page Plates. Demy 5vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. Inland postage, 5d. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. In the Press, 
By N. B. DEARLE, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Inland postage, 4d. 


BOY LIFE AND LABOUR. In the Press, 
By ARNOLD FREEMAN. With a Preface by M. E. SADLER, C.B., Vice 
Chancellor, Leeds University. Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





Lists of Messrs. King’s publications on—FISCAL QUESTION, HEALTH, 
LAND, FINANCE, WOMEN’S QUESTIONS, POOR LAW, LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, LABOUR, RAILWAYS, TRANSPORT, and Sub- 
ject Catalogue of Publications on ECONOMICS, POLITICS and 
SOCIOLOGY, will be sent, post free, on application. 
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